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Marine Underwriters 
Did Not Ask ECA to 
| Place Risks in U. S. 


fn Requested American Markets 
| Be Given Equal Opportunity 
a to Compete for Risks 


HSSUE LETTER TO HOFFMAN 
‘Confirm Report ECA Decision Will 


Be Damaging to Long Term 
Welfare of American Market 


Representative American marine in- 
gurance underwriters have vigorously 
protested reports published in this and 
‘other newspapers last week purporting 
fo set forth the history of their negotia- 
tions with the Government as to ma- 
fine insurance on ECA financed cargoes. 
Jn direct contradiction to statements 
contained in that report they disclose 
‘that at no time have they advocated that 
insurance on all ECA cargoes be made 
‘mandatory nor that all such insurance 
be placed with American underwriters. 
_ As to the first of these points, under- 
writers’ position has been that privately 
| procured cargoes should be insured in 

the normal commercial pattern even 

though financed by ECA funds but that 

the question of insurance on govern- 
| ment procured cargoes should be left to 
' the discretion of the government depart- 
F ment involved. : 
' On the second point they have advo- 
' cated that customary private trade prac- 
) tices be followed but urge ECA insist 
' that American underwriters be given an 
F opportunity to compete for any insur- 
"ance which may be placed, on a free 
| competitive basis. 


Sought End to Discrimination 


| In hearings before ECA Administrator 
f Paul Hoffman, held in Washington 
— earlier this month, representatives of 

underwriters pointed out that foreign 

governments receiving U. S. aid under 
P the ECA program, through Export- 
' Import Bank loans and otherwise, were 
© in some instances discriminating against 
fF American underwriters and _ insisting 
' that marine insurance on shipments so 
F financed be placed in their own national 
» markets. 
© Underwriters strongly urged Mr. 
"Hoffman to use his influence as ECA 
© Administrator to put an end to such dis- 
' crimination and to ensure that the de- 
(termination of what markets should 
' write the insurance on such shipments 
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(Continued on Page 26) 
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Worthwhile Hings deserve the best in protection 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
— FOR AN ACCIDENT 


Caution and luck are not enough. 
Accidents do happen in the best 
regulated families. Remember: 
More accidents occur in homes than 
im industry or on the highways. 
Accidents are becoming more ex- 
pensive. You can soften the blow 
when they strike by seeing that 
your client—his family—have the 
best in protection with the broad 
coverage of a London & Lancashire 
Accident Policy. 





tHe London & Lancashire 
) LONDON & GROUP 


LANCASHIRE 
croup THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM 
-— PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 


(Fire Deportment) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 























Pennsylvania Week... 


In the State of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Week is being 
celebrated the week of September 27. 


Pennsylvania is the nation’s leader in fifty important industries 
with a world-wide industrial fame because of steel, coal, gas and 
oil but with highly diversified manufacturing in other lines, 
notably clothing and foodstuffs. 


Pennsylvania has one-tenth of all the manufacturing, employ- 
ment and payrolls of all the states in the Union. Skilled labor is 
plentiful and the State has an abundance of raw material resources. 
It has more farms than all England. Pennsylvania alone is a 
bigger market than some whole nations, 


The intention of the state-wide promotion of Pennsylvania 
Week is to acquaint its citizens with the power and strength of a 
great state and to invite others to locate in Pennsylvania. But an 
important part of the campaign is to encourage Pennsylvanians to 
make theirs better communities to live in. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








Sir Frank Morgan. 
Guest of Honor at 
Dinner in Toronto 


General Manager of British Pru- 
dential Now on Coast to Coast 
Dominion Trip 


WM. M. ANDERSON PRESIDES 


Host Was Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association; Many 
Prominent Executives Attend 


Torontu’3 swank York Club was the 
scene of a distinguished formal dinner 
on September 17 when Sir Frank Mor- 
gan, M.C., general manager of Pruden- 
tial Assurance of Great Britain was 
guest of honor. Official host was the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

This was the second occasion in more 
than twenty-five years that the Associa- 
tion has been host to anybody. A coin- 
cidence is that the first occasion was in 
1928 when the guest of honor was Sir 
Joseph Burn whom Sir Frank suc- 
ceeded in 1940, 

The Prudential of London is the 
largest insurance company in the British 
Commonwealth. It does a world-wide 
business in all lines of insurance—life, 
fire, casualty and marine. It has one- 
third of all the life insurance in force 
in the United Kingdom on its books. Its 
chief executive officer, who is called the 
general manager, is automatically among 
the leaders in British insurance circles 

Knighted Last Year 

Sir Frank was knighted by His Ma- 
jesty the King last June in recognition 
of his outstanding service to the nation 
during the war. He joined the Pruden- 
tial in 1903 as an office boy and saw 
long service in India, Burma, Ceylon and 
the Far East, in addition to London 
while ascending to the top of the Pru- 
dential’s ladder. 

The Prudential Assurance writes all 
lines of insurance in Canada. Hartley D. 
McNairn, K.C., who was one of the most 
popular of Superintendents in the Do- 
minion when he was head of the On- 
tario Insurance Department from 1935 
to 1943, is general manager of the Pru- 
dential Assurance for Canada. 

William M. Anderson, C.B.E., general 
manager of the North American Life of 
Toronto, presided at the York Club 
dinner in his capacity as president of 
the Association. J. G. (Jack) Parker, 
president, Imperial Life of Toronto, pro- 
posed Sir Frank’s health and the latter 


responded in a thirty minute talk de- 
voted largely to the history of the Na- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Reading, Writing and Arithmetic 


By 

some 

@ Here is a different, unusually low-cost Child’s Educational Plan. It has Mutu 
been designed especially for educational purposes and has a surprisingly = 
big sales appeal, especially among those prospects who have completed _ 
their life insurance programs. the c 
Sund 

It is a participating endowment policy which matures at the policy anni- bet 
versary nearest age eighteen of the child. It has all the essential provisions the 
of regular endowment policies with the exception of its settlement options. 3 
It is issued from birth up to, and including, age eight, in units of $964.00, high! 
the ultimate amount of insurance. At maturity, it pays four equal yearly = 
installments of $250.00 per unit on September Ist following its maturity dent 
date. If circumstances are such that four annual installments are not - 
needed, a special option permits paying its entire maturity value in one sum. rom 
and | 

A Payor Rider may be added to the policy providing that in the event Ange 
of death or total disability of the adult applicant, the premium will be E Le 
waived until the child reaches age eighteen. Send for additional informa- poe: 
tion and rates. on, * 
ert I 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N A T I Oo N A L L i F E 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company ..Montelair, N. J. 
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utual Life Leaders Conference 


The Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 











































By plane, by car, by rail and boat that a U.A. Can't Get?” Needless to say, 
come three hundred associates of State Mr. Madden gave his talk the light 


Mutual Life of Worcester, —- stop touch. ‘ss a ugline Cae ied “Surplus” a Term Often Misunderstood 


eed to be present at the Tuesday's general 

Mutual Conference at Grand Hotel, George Paul Smith, assistant superin- 

Mackinac Island, Mich., September 5-6-7. tendent of agencies presided, contained a _ 

The General Agents Association of an interesting panel on, “Operating President hite ells onference 
the company held an all-day meeting on Methods That Spell Success.” On_the 


gto anel were Frankl: F. Stafford, New * Si : ae : 
Sunday. John pat oe eee Vork: Willi: ar rag Leeman aa: President George Avery White in his term. It isn’t money we don’t need; 


Associates qualified for attendance on Roy E. Stringer, CLU, Detroit; and address of welcome to State Mutual Con- per he as ne we —_ bad ge 
the basis of paid production during the Lloyd Ramsey, Memphis. A portion of ference delegates at Mackinac Island PO 1t@" Indicated, something we V 
res 1 SaaS MEE LES 2 im ; . : : extracted from our policyholders by 
twelve-month period June 1947 through Tuesday’s program was devoted to Group and their guests, discussed, among other actuarial flim: flan: it isn't even money 
May, 1948. A series of educational talks insurance with talks by H. Ladd Plum- things, some of the financial problems 7 _ - ee eS ee ee 
highlighted the two general sessions on ley, vice president, and secretary Group facing a life insurance company in these * poe Soicipy cping 7. a 
Monday, September 6 and Tuesday, Sep- department and Carl A. Whitman, su- times. Of particular interest were his ple acacia pe ga pg wee 
tember 7. Robert H. Denny, vice presi- perintendent of sales, Group department, remarks concerning the surplus account ping es. judge 


; : SPegeae abe : Bats trength of a company by its ‘Surplus’ 
dent and superintendent of agencies, was Harvey M. Chesney, Baltimore, opened 1 m nies. s 
: : = Paes of life insurance compa acount is as superficial as it would be 


in charge of the conference. the Tuesday meeting with a talk, “Our “Tt is vital,” he said, “that all of us 
Monday’s program included greetings Job as Builders.” The concluding mes- understand and interpret to others the a i - ae og og 2 by i a Sutil 
from President George Avery White, sage was by Frank W. Pennell, one of significance of the item we call ‘Surplus’ ©! ©1ange he carri€s in his pocket. Unti 


and talks by Homer O. Griffith, Jr.. Los New York’s outstanding life underwriters [> a great extent it is a meaningless you find out how much the man owes— 
Angeles; Charles F. Harris, supervisor and a former general agent for State how much equity he has in his car— 
of applications, home office; Newman Mutual. how big his bank balance is—whether 
E. Long, Dallas; William B. Lever, Port- A special breakfast for State Mutual actuary; Stephen Ireland, vice president; his business is a success or about to 
and, Me.; and Irving T. F. Ring, vice Chartered Life Underwriters was held H. Ladd Plumley, vice president, and 80 On the financial rocks, you can’t tell 
president and general counsel, who spoke and was well attended. Walter A. Craig, secretary—Group department; Irving T. Whether he is solvent. The change he 





n, “The New 1948 Revenue Act.” Rob- president of State Mutual Chapter, pre-  F. Ring, vice president and general coun- Carries in his pocket Is no measure of 
ett H. Denny presided. sided. sel; Nelson P. Wood, vice president and his financial worth. So with a life in- 
The conference banquet was held on As a reward for outstanding perform- secretary; Dr. Hiram H. Amiral, medical SUrance company. Until you know 


Monday night. George Avery White, ance in the White National Open Sales director; C. Julian Wheeler, director of whether their home office building is 
president of State Mutual, was toast- Tournament, thirty-two field associates personnel; James E. Bristol, agency su- overvalued, whether its reserves are ade- 
master. Vice President and Superin- attended an extra-day session. pervisor; Charles W. Earnshaw, CLU, quate, whether its investments are 
tendent of Agencies Robert H. Denny Golfing honors went to John Olver, educational supervisor; John R. Fitzpat- sound, and whether its management is 
introduced the conference leaders. Felix Dallas, whose sixty-eight took the low rick, CLU, agency supervisor; Charles progressive, you can’t tell whether it is 

), Janke was presented the President’s gross and Benjamin W. Ayers, general  F. Harris, supervisor of applications; financially sound. The item called ‘Sur- 
Chub plaque by Mr. White. A tribute agent, Worcester, who won the low net. Donald G. Mix, CLU, manager of con- plus’ in the annual statement is not the 





was paid to Stephen Ireland, vice presi- Home office people attending the con- servation; Norman Norton, assistant sec- final answer. Even with all the super- 
dent, who after forty-three years of ference were: George Avery White, retary—Group department; Arthur F. vision given life insurance companies by 
service will shortly retire. The confer- president; Ross B. Gordon, senior vice Sisson, advertising director; George Paul regulatory bodies there is a wide latitude 
ence speaker was Frank L. Madden, pub- president: Robert H. Denny, vice pres- Smith, CLU, assistant superintendent of for discretion and variation in the setting 
lc relations department, Saintpaulites, ident and superintendent of agencies: agencies ; Carl A. W hitman, superintend- up of valuations that finally determine 
In. His subject, “What’s a CLU Got Richard C. Guest, vice president and ent of sales—Group department. the figure called ‘Surplus.’ ” 











Left to right—Irving T. F. Ring, vice president and general counsel; George Paul Smith, presiding; President White opens the conference; Homer O. Griffith, Jr., 
Los Angeles; Carl A. Whitman, superintendent of sales, Group department; H. Ladd Plumley delivering his address; closing speaker, Frank W. Pennell. 
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State Mutual 


Homer O. Griffith Analyzes Job in 
Telling, “Why I Chose Life Insurance” 


Being a former engineer, Homer O. 
Griffith, Jr. of Harold Dougher Agency, 
Los Angeles, approached his vocational 
problem with slide rule technique. He 
first put down the specifications he 
sought in his “job for life’ and next a 
list of tools he had available to work 
on his problem. Mr. Griffith figured like 
this. 

“My work must offer the following 
to give me happiness: f 

(1) I must be able to receive a sense 
of accomplishment. 

(2) I must be free to think and act 
without the interference or influence of 
others who might think differently than 


(3) I must be in happy surroundings 
with happy people. 

(4) It must be work that is respected 
by people, so that being in it | might 
have their respect. 

(5) I must be able to live where I 
want and not have the work dictate the 
location or change of location. 

(6) I must be able to adjust the time 
requirements of my work to the time 
requirements of my family. 

(7) I must be able to earn enough 
dollars to pay the cost of the above. 

“The tools 
follows: 

(1) Good health and able to walk up 
to work and shake it by the hand. 

(2) Born, went to school, graduated 
from a nationally known university all in 
the same community where I want to re- 
side. 

(3) Am favorably known by approxi- 
mately 500 acquaintances. 

(4) Am known by name and reputa- 
tion as an athlete by an unknown num- 
ber above that. 

(5) My father has a fine reputation 
among his friends and _ business ac- 
quaintances established over a period of 
forty years in the same community. 

(6) I am able to lead people, train 
them, and administer an organization. 

(7) After adjusting automobile insur- 
ance losses for 6% years, I know I can 
get along with people. 

(8) I like helping others, and money 
is not my main goal.” 


in the tool box read as 


Analyzing the Leaders 
Analyzing the attributes of company 


leaders, Mr. Griffith stated that he found 
the common denominator of these suc- 
cessful producers. “I found it hidden in 
the things I listed in what I wanted in 
my work. If my work is to meet the 
requirements as I listed them, the re- 
quirements themselves set another, and 
that is, ‘I must have the complete con- 
fidence of the people with whom I deal’ 
I am sure no successful producer will say 
to you, ‘I sell life insurance,’ and they 
would be completely honest in such a 
statement. They don’t sell life insurance. 
They sell ideas, and their clients buy 
life insurance. They buy life insurance 
only as a means of financing the idea. 

“And therein lies the important com- 
mon denominator of these successful 
men. People—you, and I, and our several 
prospects—only become buyers of life 
insurance when we have confidence in 
the person who gives us an idea. But 
how do we establish confidence ? 

“There are no doubt other ways than 
the one I will submit to you, but I feel 
sure that the other ways will be some 
kin of my philosophy. I believe, that if 
I will always counsel my client to do 
what is best for him, even though it 
might ruin any hopes of a sale for me, 
that I will gain his confidence, and no 
one will be able to shake it—now or in 
the future. And in order for me to coun- 
sel him in this matter, I] must—without 
any mental reservation—put his problem 
on my shoulders, study the problem from 
his point of view, to find out if I 
would spend my money to lick this prob- 
lem. If I would spend my money to do 
this thing, then when I propose such 
action to him, I have bought first, myself. 
I believe this is essential from the psy- 
chological point of view, for if he senses, 
whether from words, actions, or mental 
telepathy, that I am interested in what 
I am going to get out of it, he will not 
be interested—I will not have his con- 
fidence. The one way to avoid such a 
feeling in him, is that I be sold myself, 
completely and unselfishly. Then he can- 
not possibly sense any selfishness on my 
part, because there is none. If I am 
truly honest and sincere, there will be 
times, as there have been, when people 
will want to buy and I tell them not to 
buy. I may lose a commission today but 
he will buy tomorrow. I am willing to 


How Underwriting Service Has Been 
Expanded, Told by Supervisor Harris 


In presenting his paper on under- 
writing at the State Mutual Mackinac 
conference, Charles F. Harris, supervisor 
of applications, not only mentioned the 
trend toward broader acceptance of risks 
but also the accomplishments in simpli- 


fying procedures to minimize paper work 
in the field. In part he said: 

“The best approach to an underwrit- 
ing paper in a gathering of this sort 
would be to work up to a dramatic an- 
nouncement of some new and unexpected 


spend that commission I could earn, for 
the confidence I will gain, and without 
saying, the life insurance his friends will 
buy from me.” 
Its In the Amount of Insurance Bought 
Concluding his talk, Homer Griffith 
made a statement that could well be put 
in caps. He said, “The better mouse- 
trap of our business is not in the amount 
of insurance placed, or the commissions 
received, but is rather the life insurance 
BOUGHT from you, as a measure of the 
confidence people have in you. 
“Because in this business of ours, a 
person has an opportunity to give more 
than he receives—to give a high school 
education to the three little kids whose 
mother deserted them and whose father 
drove an airplane into a mountain, all 
for the net cost of $40.12—to give a 
mother and two little daughers a home 
free and clear, that Dad was saving for 
but didn’t get a chance to save for long 
enough—to give John Doe a _ business 
free and clear and his to carry on when 
his partner was suddenly taken away— 
to give Grandma the chance to hang 
presents on the Christmas tree and send 
birthday presents to her children and 
grandchildren even though she is a 
non-paying guest the rest of the time— 
to pay Dad a little after he has paid all 
the bills’ for so long—because I can 
get all this pay, plus enough to take care 
of and protect my loved ones—and be- 
because all it takes is proper use of the 
tools any of has—is why I chose Life 
Insurance.” 


Island 


Picture Identities 


On Adjacent Page 

First Row—“Pete” Low, Buffalo, look. 
ing over sales promotion exhibits. See. 
tion of banquet head table, left to right: 
Mrs. White, President White, John 
Pennington and Frank L. Madden, 
Banquet speaker, Harry Altick, general 
agent, Detroit; Mrs. Altick and Robert 
H. Denny. 

Second Row—Father and son, Nelson 
Craig, New York, and Walter Craig, 
Philadelphia; Benjamin W. Ayres, gen. 
eral agent, Worcester; Mr. and Mrs, 
John Lucchesi, Memphis; Harry T, 
MacMullan, Philadelphia, and his gen. 
eral agent, John S. McKenzie. 

Third Row—Mrs. Martha Cheney, 
Stamford, Conn.; Newman E. 1 
Dallas; William B. Lever, Portland, 
Me.; Walter Barnard, Boston; Mrs, 
Benjamin W. Ayres, Robert H. Denny 
and Mrs. George Avery White. 

Fourth Row—Jim Bristol seeing to it 
that everybody has a carriage ride. The 
eyes of Texas are upon us—Charles 
Hanson’s group from Houston. Disc 
jockey Jack Fitzpatrick recording the 
conference speakers. 

Fifth Row—The Isaac Loskoves, Mem- 
phis; Jean Carey, daughter of General 
Agent Edmund Carey, Providence, com- 
ing up the steps from the swimming 
pool with her brother-in-law, Agent 
Daniel J. Moran; “Cheboygan boy at 
play’—Frank W. Pennell, New York. 





liberality. However, it is not the practice 
of the State Mutual to save or hold back 
such announcements until such time as 
we can get the most publicity or make 
the most theatrical announcement to the 
field. 

“It is my plan today to spend about 
twenty minutes covering selection of 
risks and some of the State Mutual un- 
derwriting liberalities since our last con- 
vention. The job of an underwriter 
might well be compared with that of a 
baseball umpire—with you folks in the 
capacity of the baseball fans. The um- 
pire has to call them as he sees them 
and at times you probably think that the 
umpire is troubled with astigmatism. 
However, you must admit that he is 
right most of the time. Only when his 
decision happens to be against the fa- 
vorite team is he considered to be 
blind, cockeyed, a robber, etc. 

Obligation of the Home Office 

_ Underwriter 

“The primary obligation of a home 
office underwriter in a mutual company 
is to the mutual policyholders on the 
books whose policy equities represent in 
substance a trust. Its next obligation 
is to the applicants for new insurance, 
who are entitled to every consideration 
In getting the insurance which they de- 
sire, and at a rate commensurate with 
their degree of insurability. The insur- 
ability must be accurately ‘appraised, for 
once an applicant becomes a policyholder 
he then becomes our first responsibility 
and is entitled to the equitable treatment 
accorded every mutual policyholder. The 
third obligation of the home office under- 
wr.ter is to the field force, for he must 


make certain that in this highly com- 
petitive business he has given you both 
the tools and the underwriting decisions 
to match those of a competing company. 
We do not consider a case to be com- 
petitive only when the application indi- 
cates another presentation is pending, or 
a letter from you with the application 
says you are in competition. It is our 
contention and reasoning that every 
presentation is potentially, if not actu- 
ally, competitive, and our appraisal of 
the risk should be governed accordingly, 

“Generally speaking, the appraisal of 
life insurance risks is based on expefi- 
ence. If it were always possible for the 
underwriters to pursue calmly the same 
course until such time as an actuarial 
study of mortality experience indicated 
the need for change in underwriting, our 
job would be relatively simple. More 
and more in this progressive world, how- 
ever, we encounter forces for change 
which are at work and which may affect 
our mortality. In such cases it naturally 
follows that we cannot wait for results 
or even for developments. 

“The best guide is a sense of perspec- 
tive sharpened by years of experience. 
It is our responsibility to forecast future 
trends or happenings and their results 
in so far as mortality is concerned. This 
means we should be ever alert to the 
many facets of industrial, economic, po- 
litical and medical development which 
may directly or indirectly affect mor- 
tality or the scope of insurance sales and 
coverage. 

“In 1940 and 1941 we had to think in 


terms of a possible Pearl Harbor before 
(Continued on Page 18) 


Left to right—Walter Craig, Philadelphia, chinning with Stanley Martin general agent, Dallas; all the way f i 
’ 5 a v , , . : y from the West Coast, contingent from the Dougher Agency, 
Los Angeles; the Kenneth L. Means’, Chicago; Vice President Stephen Ireland enjoying the September sunshine with Oscar Hurt, Jr., ete 
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Field Training Director 
Named by Guardian Life 








PAUL E. VAN HORN 


Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, has joined 
the Guardian Life as director of field 
training, according to an announcement 
by James A McLain, president. Mr. Van 
Horn, who entered the life insurance 
business in 1935, has been an agent, 
manager, and home office official. 

After his graduation from Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University in 
1929, with a bachelor of science degree, 
Mr. Van Horn spent several years in 
sales work with eastern industrial con- 
cerns. He entered the life insurance 
business as an agent in Rochester, N. 
Y. He soon took over duties of super- 
vising and training field men, and later 
accepted a management post. 

During the war, Mr. Van Horn served 
as an officer in the U. S. Marine Corps, 
and was stationed at Oahu, Hawaii. 
After being placed on inactive status 
in 1946, he resumed his life insurance 
career as assistant superintendent of 
agencies with the Continental American 
Life, which post he held at the time 
of his Guardian appointment. 

A past president of both the Rochester 
Life Underwriters Association and that 
city’s CLU chapter, Mr. Van Horn is 
also a member of the Delaware Life 
Underwriters Association, and the Yale 
Club of Delaware. 


Carson Acting Agency Head 
For Security Mutual Life 


Norman T. Carson has been appointed 
acting superintendent of agencies for 
Security Mutual Life Binghamton, N. Y. 
Mr. Carson, who is 37 years old, joined 
Security Mutual in 1939 as agency sec- 
retary with ten years’ insurance experi- 
ence. He held that post until the latter 
part of 1942 when he enlisted in the 
army. He was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the Counter-Intelligence Corps 
following officer training, and after the 
end of hostilities he remained in the 
Army to help organize the Army’s Re- 
cruiting Program. 

He returned to Security Mutual in 
1946 and was at that time appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
Mr. Carson will be acting superinten- 
dent in the absence of F. Leon Mable, 
who has been ill since early last May. 


MANAGERIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Appointment of A. Gay Kirkpatrick 
as branch manager at Hamilton has been 
annouced by North American Life. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick began his association with 
the company in Toronto in 1931. In 1941 
he was appointed branch manager at 
Halifax where his organization estab- 
lished new records. E. S. Bringloe, CLU, 
succeeds Mr. Kirkpatrick at Halifax. 


Donald O. Cramer’s New Post 


Appointment of Donald O. Cramer as 
regional manager in the new western 
home office of The Prudential has been 
announced. Although the appointment 
becomes’ effective immediately Mr. 
Cramer will not take up his new duties 
in Los Angeles until about November 1. 

He has been associated with Pruden- 
tial since 1937, when he became a special 
agent in St. Louis. He was promoted to 
assistant manager in 1940 and following 
his transfer to the home office in 
Newark in 1946, was named associate re- 
gional manager in the Ordinary agencies 
department. In February, 1947 he was 
promoted to regional manager and since 
that time has been supervising Ordinary 
agencies sales and service activities in 
the company’s northwestern region. 

Mr. Cramer will assist Ardell T. 
Everett, superintendent of agencies, 
western home office, in the supervision 
of Ordinary agencies in eleven western 
states and Hawaii. 


E. O. Zander Field Training 


Supervisor, Kansas City Life 


Kansas City Life has appointed E. O. 
Zander field training supervisor to as- 
sist general agents with their field train- 
ing. He will spend some time at each 
agency in sales conferences and field 
work. Mr. Zander joined Kansas City 
Life at the home office in 1924 later be- 
ing located in Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Louisiana and Alabama. He is a former 
president of the Albuquerque Association 
of Life Underwriters and at one time 
was president of both the city and New 
Mexico State Association. 





HEAR CLARENCE W. WYATT 

Clarence W. Wyatt, vice president, 
John Hancock, was a speaker at the fall 
industrial relations clinic sponsored by 
The Associated Industries, organization 
of more than 1,200 manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Cleveland area. 









You are faced with a 
case that involves a pen- 
sion plan with 100 or 
fewer lives, but manage- 
ment has not felt that it 
could commit itself to an 
indefinite cost factor and 
has previously failed to 
accept the pension plan 


idea for this reason. 








K The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you as 
a broker can secure from your 
nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 
one of many ways that the 








WHAT CAN 


THE EXTRA MAN* 
DO FOR YOU? 





Connecticut General 


can issue guaranteed cost 
insurance and retirement 
annuity contracts and can 
quote exact costs. In many 
instances this provides the 


key to a sale. 








EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, ‘CONNECTICUT 








BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGII BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT IN 
SURANCE, HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 














Columbus General Agent 





Stanley Studios 


J. F. KAVANEY 


J. F. Kavaney has been appointed 
general agent for the Equitable Life of 
Iowa at Columbus, Ohio. He has been 
a member of the H. S. Bell agency, 
Seattle, since he entered the life insur. 
ance business in 1941, and for several 
years has paid for more than $500,000 
in personal production annually. He has 
qualified for every annual Production 
Club since becoming an agent, and had 
earned a One-A-Week Club record of 
344 weeks as of August 22. 


ADVANCED TRAINING COURSE 





LUTC Offers Long Island Life Agents 
Two-Year Course; Will Begin 
Next Month 


Long Island life insurance agents are 
to have a two-year advanced training 
course made available to them by the 
Life Underwriter Training Council of 
New York, beginning next month, An- 
drew Christiansen, Jamaica, president of 
the Long Island branch of New York 


Life Underwriters Association, an- 
nounced, 

The new course, supplementing the 
training programs which all eligible 


agents have completed with their own 
companies, will be available to men who 
have sold life insurance for at least a 
year and who have met certain minimum 
production requirements. 


Norman N. Gortz, CLU, John Han- 
cock, will be the instructor of the course. 
Classes will be held weekly for twenty- 
five weeks each year, with two and a 
half hour class sessions and at least two 
and a half hours’ preparation required 
each week. The classes will be clinical 
conferences rather than lectures and 
will be built around the case discussion 
and project methods of studying the 
problems of the client. The personal 
uses of life insurance, programming and 
the business efficiency of the agent will 
be covered in the first year’s work. 
Business insurance, mass coverages and 
estate analysis or advanced program- 
ming will be taken up the second year. 


Chairman of the local committee in 
charge of the new LUTC Course is 
Leroy S. Zider, Jr. Mineola, Mutual 
3enefit Life. 


Classes will be held at Hoffstra Col- 
lege and will begin the last week in 
October, though enrollments close Oc- 
tober 1. There will be one class offered, 
to be held Fridays through the year. 


The first meeting of the new season 
of the Long Island Association will be 
held today, at which time the new 
LUTC course will be outlined in detail 
by Edmund L, G. Zalinski, managing di- 
rector of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council in New York. 
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Two Gen’l Agents Named John Hancock CLU’s Elect Hindermann Director Pan- 


By Postal Life in N. Y. 


ARTHUR MILTON, A. A. KARDUNA 





Both Are Experienced Life Insurance 
Men in This Area With Good 


Production Records 





Roy A. Foan, director of agencies of 
the Postal Life of New York, announces 
the appointment of two general agents 
in the metropolitan New York area. 
They are Arthur Milton, who has been 


ARTHUR MILTON 





named for Manhattan with headquarters 
at 441 Lexington A. A. 
Karduna, who has been made general 
agent in the borough of Brooklyn with 
ofices at 186 Joralemon Street. 

Mr. Milton entered the life insurance 
business with the Equitable Society 
where he was consistently an outstand- 


Avenue, and 





Affiliated Photo-Conway 
A. A. KARDUNA 


ing producer, specializing in business 
insurance and estate planning. He is 
presently insurance consultant to sev- 
eral nationally known corporations. Mr. 
Milton is a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York and 
president of the Malba Gardens Civic 
Association of Malba, L. 

Mr. Karduna, widely known in the 
borough, entered the business in 1936 
as an agent with the Metropolitan Life. 
He later was associated with the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, then advanced to 
brokerage supervisor with the United 
Benefit Life where he ranked high in 


Edward E. Beason of Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected president for 1948 and 
1949 of the John MHancock’s CLU 
chapter. Arthur H. Dalzell, coordinator 
of sales promotion at the home office 
was elected vice president and William 
B. Hoyer of Columbus, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Directors were 
elected as follows: Benjamin Hunt of 
Boston, for zone 1; Ray O. Woods of 
Indianapolis, for zone 2 and Hans O. 
Clasen of Seattle, for zone 3. 


Jamaica District Office 
Opening of the Jamaica district office 
in Queens, Long Island, by New York 
Life has been announced. Andrew M. 
Christensen is manager of the Jamaica 
district office located in the Lawyers 
Title Building. 





production. He was appointed district 
manager for the Security Mutual Life 
in 1946. Mr. Karduna studied at the K. 
of C. Business School and attended St. 
John’s University. He is a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, the Knights of Pythias and 
B'nai B'rith. 


American; Goldman Counsel 


Franz Hindermann, vice president of 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans, has 
been elected a director and S. S. Gold- 
man named general counsel. Starting 
with the company in 1914 as an agent, 


Mr. Hindermann went to the home 
office in the investment department, 
was assistant treasurer, treasurer in 


1927 and vice president in 1944. Mr. 
Goldman had been assistant to Vice 
President and General Counsel Eugene 
J. McGivney from 1917 until recent 
death of the latter when he was made 
general counsel. 


HENRY R. HARRIS ADVANCED 


Kentucky Central Life and Accident 
has announced the promotion of Henry 
R. Harris, manager of the Cleveland dis- 
trict since 1918, to the position of agency 
supervisor of the state of Ohio. The 
company also announced the promotion 
of L. J. Logan, formerly field superin- 
tendent in the Philadelphia district since 
1929, and for the past year an extra man- 
ager, to the position of manager of the 
Cleveland district. 


Mass. Mutual Names Bray 


Massachusetts Mutual has appointed 
Rutledge Bray as company Group super- 
visor for the San Francisco agency ter- 
ritory. He was formerly district sales 
manager with The Prudential Group de- 
partment at Los Angeles. During the 
war he saw service in the South and 
West Pacific as a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. 

He was graduated in 1940 from Santa 
Monica City College. He is a member 
of the 1948 U. S. Olympic Water Polo 
Team. He is a member of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association and the Group 
Managers Association. 


W. C. McMasters Appointed 


Will C. McMasters, director of train- 
ing, Commonwealth Life, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of agencies. 
He joined the company in 1946 and has 
served as cashier at Nashville, as an 
agent in the Louisville-East office and 
as special assistant manager in the 
Miami Valley district at Springfield, 
Ohio. Before being promoted to director 
of training last year, he served as as- 
sistant agency secretary in the Industrial 
agency department. 











A LONG WAY TO GO... 


And much of their happiness and success in life depends on their completing 
their journey along the road to knowledge. 


These children need not meet with a detour, for The Prudential’s liberal “school 
period” plans can — 


1. Guarantee an income to the family during the school period years if 
the breadwinner dies. 


2. Provide funds to pay the extra expenses required for a college education. 


With children back in school, now is a good time to talk with parents about 
Prudential “school period” plans. 


When you do, you'll find why Prudential representatives, 
to the school of thought that— 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S EDUCATIONAL PLANS ARE AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE 


and their clients, belong 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Composite Million Dollar Round 


Table Member Shown in Survey 


Devotes Eight Hours a Week to Community Service; Insur- 
ance on Own Life Three Times Income; Wouldn’t 
Change Career and Wants Sons to Follow Career 


French Lick, Ind., Sept. 21—The suc- 
cessful life insurance agent devotes eight 
hours a week, on the average, to com- 
munity service, the first survey by the 
research committee of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of the National Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters has dis- 
closed. 
Robert U. Redpath, Jr. CLU, New 


York, co-chairman of the research group 
which began work this year, reported 
to the annual meeting of the Round 
Table here today that Community Chest 
work ranked first in the public service 
activities of its members in their local 
communities. Ranking next in order 
were services in behalf of war bond 
sales, local draft boards, hospital and 
public health work and school and col- 
lege boards, including both public and 
private institutions. 

Participation in the work of youth 
agencies, particularly the Boy Scouts, 
YMCA and YMHA, received the next 
largest amount of their time devoted to 
public service. Other work reported in- 
cluded that for religious and _ political 
organizations, including many forms of 
volunteer service in local government. 

The successful life underwriter be- 
lieves thoroughly in the protection he 
provides and “takes his own medicine,” 
it was reported by Meyer M. Goldstein, 
CLU, New York, co-chairman of the 
Research Committee. He has, on the 
average, nearly three times as much 
insurance on his own life as his annual 
gross earnings. 


Based on 208 Members 


The joint report of the survey was 
made in replies from 208 of the Round 
Table’s 829 members. Mr. Redpath is a 
special agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in New York, and Mr. Gold- 
stein is a general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual Life in that city. 

Mr. Goldstein’s findings showed that 
the average MDRT member’s life in- 
surance estate also includes policies on 
his children amounting to nearly one- 
third of his annual income and another 
policy on his wife’s life for nearly one- 
sixth of his gross annual earnings. 

About 7% of the successful agent’s 
gross income and over 12% of his net 
earnings goes into life insurance, ac- 
cording to the committee’s findings. The 
committee was appointed a year ago by 
MDRT Chairman Paul H. Dunnavan, 
CLU, general agent of Canada Life in 
Minneapolis. Its instructions were to 
find out what the MDRT member is 
doing in his business and his community, 
how he is doing it and what he thinks 
about his various types of work. 

Personal life insurance sales account 
for three-fourths of the average mem- 
ber’s earnings, Mr. Goldstein said, while 
only 12% comes from business insur- 
ance and 8% from employer-employe 
benefit plans he writes. General insur- 
ance and employer-employe benefit plans 
fees each provide only 1% and 1% 
comes from life insurance consulting 
fees and other sources. 


Write Little 


Mr. Goldstein emphasized that busi- 
ness life insurance “is an area that 
hasn’t been scratched by the MDRT 
members, compared to its possibilities.” 
He supplemented the findings of the 
survey with a special study of the top 
fifteen members reporting the highest 
earnings and only five reported business 
insurance income. 

He also pointed out that only four 
of these fifteen had employer-employe 


Business Insurance 


benefit plan income. “It appears that 
the income from this source is highly 
concentrated in those who have spe- 
cialized,” Mr. Goldstein said. “It is only 
8% of the average MDRT income and 
ten of the fifteen highest earners did 
not go in for employer-employe plans.” 


It is clear, he said, that “Mr. MDRT” 
is essentially a full time life under- 
writer, paying little or no attention to 
general insurance, where he averages 
only about 1%. “It is also clear that 
most men do not charge fees, with 
employer-employe plan fees and life in- 
surance consulting fees being each 
about half of 1%,” he said. 


Average age of MDRT members is 
about evenly divided, with 35% below 





40 years of age and 39% in the 40's 
and 26% over 50 years of age. 

Polled on their job satisfaction, 89% 
out of ninety members answering said 
they contemplated no change in their 
present company affiliations. Asked what 
other job in the life insurance business 
they would want to have 80% said 
“none.” The remainder about evenly 
divided between sales management and 
home office level or general adminis- 
trative duties such as company vice 
president. As to their second choice 
of a business or profession other than 
life insurance selling, they preferred 
medicine first, law second and “selling 
something else” third. 


Four out of five reported that they 
would like to have their sons embark 
on a life insurance career “if they are 
fitted for it.” Of the 40 to 49 age group, 
25% said their sons already had taken 
aptitude tests with a view of determin- 
ing which career they were best suited 
or. 


More than one out of two members 
reported they owned their homes. “It 
is clear,” said Mr. Goldstein, “that out- 
side of their homes the preponderance 
of their other net worth is represented 
by either cash values of their life in- 
surance policies or their renewals. 











“The burglar was 6 feet tall, 185 pounds, and his name 
and address are on this insurance app I sold him!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 


Sell Even Under Difficulties 


When a robbery was in progress might be a very difficult 
time to conduct a satisfactory sales interview, but a typical 
Bankerslifeman might even get the job done then .. . al- 
though we must confess that none of them has had to try 


that. 


The kind of training and supervision provided for 
Bankerslifemen would equip them to sell under almost any 
imaginable circumstances. They start on such training when 
they enter their agency office for the first time. It is a con- 
tinuing procedure from there on, with alternate periods in 
the field and in Home Office conducted schools through their 
first three years in the business. 





This ability to sell even under difficulties is just one of 
the characteristics of Bankerslifemen which earns respect 
for them and makes them the kind of life underwriters you 
like to know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 











IMPROVED INCOME | 
DISABILITY 


Pays $10 monthly per $1,000 to age 65 if dis. 
ability occurs before 55, and IN ADDITION 
MATURES the policy as an ENDOWMENT at 
65. Six mos. waiting period. Issue ages 18-59, 


NON-CAN. A. & H. NOW AVAILABLE, 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


76 William Street. N. Y. C. 
Whitehall 3.7689 
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Stock A. & H. Company Has 
Replaced Ariz. Benefit Corp. 


A new stock accident and health jn- 
surance company, the Commercial Bene- 
fit, was recently started in Phoenix 
Ariz. Its capital stock is $150,000 and 
initial surplus $197,459. In addition to 
its home state of Arizona, the company 
has been licensed in Utah and Nevada, 
Its officers are J. Carl Osborne, chair- 
man of the board and secretary; Gene 
C. Powers, president and treasurer; E, 
J. Montague, executive vice president 
and sales director; Paul M. Roca, legal 
counsel; Lester T. Grimm, general sales 
manager and manager aeronautic divi- 
sion; J. C. Pew, assistant secretary and 
chief underwriter; E. J. Furst, assistant 
secretary-treasurer and comptroller; Dr, 
Norman Williams, medical director, and 
Walter C. Green, consulting actuary. 


On the same day that Commercial 
Benefit was formed, a benefit corpora- 
tion bearing the same name was dis- 
solved by simultaneous action of the 
Maricopa County Superior Court at 
Phoenix and the Arizona Corporation 
Commission. Dividends and assignment 
of assets by policyholders of the benefit 
corporation provided the necessary funds 
for the capital and surplus of the new 
company. These policyholders become 
the stockholders of the new company 
without additional money being supplied 
from any other sources. The new com- 
pany has assumed the liabilities and 
all outstanding A. & H. policies of the 
benefit corporation. 


The new company will act as com- 
panion to the Commercial Life Insur- 
ance Co., a stock legal reserve life in- 
surance company. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DROP 





Greater N. Y. Safety Council Reports on 
Experience; Deaths Increase; Fre- 
quency Rate Is Down 


A drop in the number of industrial 
accidents but an increase in deaths is re- 
ported by the Greater New York Safety 
Council, which has verified the July re- 
ports of 478 plants participating in its 
accident reduction contest. The plants, 
which include most types of industry in 
the metropolitan area, employ 218,991 
workers. 


Ben H. Self, who was supervising engi- 
neer for the Travelers in New York un- 
til his recent retirement as chairman of 
the inter-plant committee, reported that 
there had been in July 546 accidents and 
four deaths in the participating plants. In 
July of last year there had been 724 acci- 
dents but only two deaths. Mr. Self 
pointed out that the number of employes 
covered by the contest was 21% greater 
than last year. 


The frequency rate, which is the num- 
ber of lost-time accidents per 1,000,000 
man hours worked, was lower for July 
than it had been in June of this year, or 
July of last year. The rate for July, 1948, 
was 16.30, compared with 16.83 for June, 
1948, and 16.63 for July, 1947. 

The frequency rate for the four 
months’ period of April through July this 
year was 15.98, compared with 16.53 for 
the corresponding four months last year. 
Fatalities during the 1948 four months’ 
period, however, totaled 12, compared to 
4 in the corresponding period last year. 
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Labor Relations Board Gets 
Complaint Against Life Cos. 
Filed by Nola Patterson 


Nola Patterson, Atlanta agent who is 

also editor of a publication which ob- 
sent methods of compensat- 
ing has filed 
with National Labor Relations Board, 
Atlanta, charges of co- 
makes against five 
companies—Acacia, American 
Berkshire, Bankers of Iowa, 
Boston Mutu nl. -T€- is reported she will 
file similar charges against dozens of 
other companies. Her charge is that the 
companies complained against, in con- 
junction with other employes in the 
industry, have dominated, interfered 
with the formation or administration of, 
and contributed financial and other sup- 
port to National Association of Life 
Underwriters and its affiliated or sub- 
sidiaries state and local organizations 
which jointly and severally constitute 
labor organizations within the meaning 
of Section 2(5) of the said act. 

By the above and by other acts, it, 
by its officers, employes and agents— 
including the Life Insurance Association 
of America; and its predecessor Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
American Life Convention; and Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and its predecessor, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau—has inter- 
fered with, restrained and coerced its 
employes in the exercise of their rights 
to self organization as guaranteed in 


Section 7 of the said act. 
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Heads Claim Association 


WILLIAM N. 


HUTCHISON 


William N. Hutchison, vice chairman, 
committee on death benefits, New York 
Life, was elected president of the In- 
ternational Claim Association at the an- 
nual meeting held in Wernersville, Pa., 
this week. He succeeds Walter E. Trout, 
supervisor of claims, Penn Mutual Life. 

Mr. Hutchison has been with New 
York Life over twenty-five years, hav- 
ing served in various capacities as a 
disability claim examiner and member of 
the committee on death benefits. Dur- 
ing World War II from 1942-1945, Mr. 
Hutchison was on special assignment, 
being in charge of the War Service Bu- 
reau created by his company to facili- 
tate and expedite the settlement of war 
claims, 

Mr. Hutchison has been active for 
many years in the affairs of various 
claim organizations, having served in 
the past as secretary, vice chairman, and 
chairman of the Eastern Life Claims 
Conference. He has also served in vari- 





Home Life Planning to 
Enter Mass Selling Field 


After extensive research and consid- 
eration of all factors the Home Life 
of New York has come to the conclusion 
that it is advisable from the point of 
view of the company’s future growth 
and development to enter the mass sell- 
ing field, only the 
tomary Group term insurance but also 
hospitalization and benefits, 
Group permanent and Group annuities. 


covering not cus- 


sickness 


N. L. Utts Appointment 


Norman L. Utts of Niagara Falls has 
been appointed general agent for West- 
ern New York of the Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Inc. and the 











if available. 





Unusual Opportunity 


Large, progressive, life insurance company seeks an assistant 
medical director capable of succeeding the present medical officer 
when he retires under the Company’s pension plan within a few 


years. Prefer a man under age 45. Salary open. 


Our staff knows of this advertisement, so write in confidence 


giving full information in your first letter. Enclose a recent snapshot 


Address Box 1823, The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N. Y. 
































Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
ous capacities on several committees of Pinner in Honor of St. Louis Sir Frank Morgan 


the International Claim Association, and 
in 1946 he was elected chairman of the 
executive committee and was reelected 
to the chairmanship in 1947, 

Other officers elected are Ralph Hel- 
ler, The Prudential, Newark, vice presi- 
dent; reelected were Louis L. Graham, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
secretary, and F. L. Templeman, Mary- 
land Casualty, Baltimore, treasurer. John 
A. Blanchfield, Aetna Life, Hartford, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Agcy. Which Is 100 Yrs. Old 


Bi of the outstanding dinners in 

Louis last week when National Asso- 
pat of Life Underwriters had its 
annual convention there was the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life’s in honor of the 
agency of Stratford Lee Morton, St. 
Louis. The Connecticut Mutual estab- 
lished its St. Louis agency a century 
ago. Vice President Vincent Coffin, 
Connecticut Mutual, was toastmaster. 





Kissing Babies 
—old political custom & 

















| PLANOLIFE wins the 





ALWAYS IN BUSINESS with 











baby bloc! 


PLANOLIFE, latest addition to the General American Life agent's 
portfolio, is already assuming landslide sales proportions, Each 
$1,000 of insurance in force on PLANOLIFE automatically becomes 
$5,000 of insurance at age 21 and thereafter to age 65 without 

any change in premium. At age 65 the policyholder receives $30 | 
| a month for life or $5,000 in cash. Policy is available to children 
| from birth to the age of 14. PLANOLIFE is one of the many new 

plans which are continually being developed by General American 
| Life to meet modern needs. One of the many reasons.. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
tional Insurance Act in Great Britain 
with which he had been prominently 


concerned. Sir Frank, an_ excellent 
speaker, is at his best when talking in- 
formally with his friends in the industry 

Sir Frank is covering Canada from 
Coast to Coast visiting as many of the 
numerous agencies of his company as 
possible. His trip will terminate in New 
York about mid-October when he looks 
forward to meeting local insurance men, 
many of whom he has met on early trips 
to the United States prior to 1939, 

The guests included many of the lead- 
ing insurance men of Canada. Their 
honor letters, such as F.I.A. (Fellow In 
stitute of Actuaries) are not printed be- 
cause of space limitations. Their names 
follow: 


Prudential of England: H. D. MeNairn, 
manager for Canada; Arthur Pedoe, life mana 
ger and actuary; W. G. Wilson, fire and casu 
alty manager 

Canada Life: E. C. Gill, vice president anc 
general manager; J. L McC arthy, vice presi 
dent; W. J. Beattie, assistant general manager. 

Confederation Life: J. K. Macdonald, presi 
dent; C. D. Devlin, vice president and general 
manager; D. L. McDougall, general superin- 
tendent of agencies; B. T. Holmes, actuary. 

Continental Life: M. J. Lander, president 


and managing director; W. F. Smith, vice presi 






dent and assistant neral manager; J. Hunter, 
assistant general ger and actuary. 
Connecticut General: A. L. Joyce, secretary 


reinsurance department, Hartford 
Crown: H. R. 


managing director; F. W Hill, 


it and 
assistant gen 


Stephenson, vice preside: 








eral manager and actuary. 

Dominion: A. S. Upton, managing director; 
FE. G. Schafer, assistar general manager; 
G. F. C. Pangman, treasurer 

Empire: C. P. Fell, president; H. H. Blake- 
man, general manager and actuary. 

Equitable of Canada: M. J. Smith, president. 


Excelsior: Major Genera! A. B. Matthews, 


vice president and treasurer. 


Great-West: C. C. Martin, superintendent of 
Eastern agencies 
Imperial: J. F. Weston, chairman of board; 


president and managing director; 
general manager. 
W. E. McLean, 


J. G. Parker, 
4. R. Poyntz, 
John Hancock: 
chief agent. 
London: R. H. Reid, vice president and man- 
aging director. 


counsel and 


vice presi- 


Manufacturers: J. H. Lithgow, 
c McNab, 


dent and general manager; K. G. 
manager of agencies. 
Metropolitan: G. R. Berry, 
Monarch: G. C. Cumming, general manager. 
Mutual of Canada: L. L. Lang, president; 
W. H. Somerville, executive vice president and 
general manager; A. E. Pequegnat, general 
manager; H. L. Guy, assistant genefal manager. 
New York Life: F. A. Wade, inspector of 
agencies for Canada. 


assistant secretary. 


North American: W. M. Anderson, general 
manager; J. T. Bryden, assistant general mana- 
ger. 


Northern: G. W. 


Prudential of America 
assistant general counsel. 


Geddes, general manager. 


Alexander Query, 


Standard: E. L. Armstrong, manager for 
Canada. 
Sun Life: G. W. Bourke, vice president and 


managing director; John A. Tory, director. 

Canadian Life Insuratice Officers we 
R. Leighton Foster, general counsel; J. A. Tuck, 
associate general counseF; Bruce R. Power, sec- 
retary; H. Ewart Cather, treasurer, 
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Lewis W. Douglas’ Tribute to 
Late Alexander E. Patterson 


“T cannot adequately express the deep 
feeling of great personal loss caused by 


the death of Alec Patterson, as sudden 
as it was untimely. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that he who had such an abund- 
ance of vitality and such a dynamic per- 
sonality has so abruptly been snatched 
away. 

“Throughout his career in the life in- 
surance business Alec Patterson clearly 
demonstrated his exceptional abilities 
and impressive talents and in no greater 
measure than during the period when 
we were so intimately associated in the 
administration of the affairs of the Mu- 
tual Life and when later he became its 
president. 


“He was as congenial, ingenious and 
able a business associate as he was a 
close and beloved friend. His death 
leaves a gap in the Mutual Life which 
time cannot fill and is for me a source 
of personal sorrow which the coming 
years cannot assuage.” 


William J. Dowd Named 


Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has ap- 
pointed William J. Dowd manager of 
the newly established northeast Penn- 
sylvania department with headquarters 
in Wilkes Barre. Mr. Dowd, a native of 
Pittsburgh, has been employed by Re- 
liance Life for twenty-two years. He 
was on the branch office staff of the 
west Pennsylvania department in Pitts- 
burgh from 1926 to 1939 when he was 
transferred to Philadelphia as assis- 
tant cashier in the east Pennsylvania 
office. In 1941 he was appointed cashier 
of the National Capital Department in 
Washington, D. C. He was brought 
back to the home office in 1947 to as- 
sist in the agents’ sales training section 
of the agency department and became 
associate director of training. 


Jefferson Standard Life 
Appoints Two Managers 


Jefferson Standard Life has announced 
the appointment of two new branch 
managers. Joe W. Piner has been named 
manager of the company’s Huntington, 
W. Va., branch office and Ned P. 
Searcy, who for the past year was head 
of the company’s district office in Al- 
bany, Ga. has been named _ branch 
manager at St. Louis. 


Mr. Piner has been associated with 
Jefferson Standard since 1928. He goes 
to Huntington from Kansas where for 
the past eighteen months he served as 
manager of the company’s Topeka 
branch office. His successor as mana- 
ger at Topeka will be announced in the 
near future. 


Mr. Searcy succeeds the late Carrol 
M. Scholl who died in his home city of 
Galveston recently. A veteran of World 
War II, Mr. Searcy has been associated 
with Jefferson Standard since 1941. He 
is enrolled in the School of Life Insur- 
ance Marketing at Purdue University 
and is now completing the final and ad- 


vanced section of the course. 
MUTUAL GARDEN SHOW 
About 150 exhibits were entered by 


officers and employes of Mutual Benefit 
Life in a garden show held at the 
home office recently. The show was 
sponsored by the Pelican Club, employe 
organization, and included classes for 
prize flowers, vegetables and artistic ar- 
ranagements of flowers. 


Top winner were F. Douglas Gebhardt, 
William Kellett, Mrs. L. M. Bleier, Dr. 
J. Randolph Beard, medical director, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Bossert, company dieti- 
cian, Exhibits were judged by Raymond 
G. Harmon, Essex County Agricultural 
agent. Employes viewed the show dur- 
ing lunch hour. 


P. W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, 
Chairman, Million Dollar Round Table 


Meetings in French Lick Springs; Many Had Attended 


NALU Convention in 


St. Louis; 


Some of the Speakers 


The Million Dollar Round Table met 
in French Lick Springs, Ind., this week, 
many of those present having attended 
the NALU annual convention in St. 
Louis last week. Paul W. Cook, CLU, 


general agent, Mutual Benefit Life, Chi- 
cago, is new chairman of the Round 
Table. He is a trustee of American 
College of Life Underwriters. 


John O. Todd, CLU, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago, told 
Million Dollar Round Table, that life 
insurance programs call or for the 
agent’s deep conviction that for every 
financial problem there is a_ life in- 
surance cure that is better than any 
other. This is true whether it is estate 
planning, pension planning, business in- 
surance or any other field. 


Describing the three essentials of suc- 
cessful big case production Mr. Todd 
said that they were “probe,” “disturb” 
and “quit orthdox thinking.” 

G. Nolan Bearden, New England Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles, discussed centers of 
influence in his talk before Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. His description of 
characteristics wanted for centers of in- 
fluence were these: 


Men who are unusually unselfish; who 
have instinctive characteristics of help- 
ing agent without imposing on_ his 
friends; who have top prestige with 
other people; who are familiar with the 
type of work agent is attempting to do; 
who must be reasonably forceful in their 
endeavors to sponsor agent and be 
able to influence or promote agent’s 
good in the circles in which he moves; 
who have high regard for life insurance 
itself. 

A man of means will say yes to a 
$50,000 or $100,000 case whereas a man 
of low or average means says yes to a 
$5,000 or $10,000 program. The type of 
business secured through centers of in- 
fluence is directly reflected by the sta- 
ture or quality of the center. 


Agents interested in selling business 
life insurance are advised not to curtail 
their market by limiting their service to 
just this one form of coverage. This was 
a statement made by A. H. Kollenberg, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Grand Rapids, i 
his talk to the Round Table. 


“Business insurance may be the open- 
ing wedge or the closing phase of a 
prospect’s problem, but when an agent 
is through, all of the prospect’s house 
should be in order,” said Mr. Kollen- 
berg. 


Reed W. Brinton, CLU, New York 
Life, Salt Lake City, told the Round 
Table that successful production is not 
possible unless an agent believes en- 
thusiastically in life insurance. 


“The most fundamental need in seek- 
ing improvement in selling is to learn 
more about life,’ he said, “more about 
people, their problems, their dreams, 
their objectives. What happens to them 
when they are old must be visualized 
and what happens when husbands and 
fathers die. Once you get the life pic- 
ture of people in your mind you will 
have the answer to life insurance situa- 
tions. Life insurance is ever active ; it 
does things. It is never static.” 


New Revenue Bill Under Way 


Many technical provisions of Federal 


tax law call for new legislation, said 
Edward H. McDermott, Chicago attor- 
ney, in his Round Table talk, but 


whether the over-all rate structure is to 





be changed in 1949, he warned, remains 
to be seen. He said that plans for a 
new Federal Revenue bill in 1949 are 
already under way. It is premature to 
forecast details of the 1949 act. 


“Whether the rate structure itself is 
to be changed in 1949 remains to be 
seen,” he said. “The prospect that there 
will be a surplus of collections over ex- 
penditures is dwindling. Should a deficit 
appear probable for the fiscal year end- 
ing next June, Congress will be faced 
with the unpleasant task of considering 
rate increases. Some part or all of the 
reductions granted to individuals at the 
last regular session might be canceled. 
The practical question whether individ- 
ual rates can be increased without also 
raising the corporate rate will have to 
be faced. The possibility of accepting a 
Federal deficit in peacetime as the price 
for avoiding rate increases seems un- 
thinkable.” 


Life insurance agents have been ne- 
glecting the sale of Group coverage, ac- 
cording to Joshua B. Glasser, Chicago 
general agent, Continental Assurance. 
Too little has been accomplished in this 
field, he told the Million Dollar Round 
Table annual meeting here, but it is still 
not too late for agents to train them- 
selves and to help develop the market’s 
full potential. 


The agent who renders some good 
when insuring an individual, the speaker 
continued, multiplies this fifty to one 
and more when writing Group insur- 
ance. Mr. Glasser himself, as a result 
of business written alone or jointly with 
other agents, has insured over 250,000 
lives. 


Describing the market for various 
kinds of Group coverage as very large, 
Mr. Glasser declared that a minimum 
goal for a Group life plan is the pro- 
vision of at least one year’s salary for 
the rank and file of employes. Yet this 
minimum goal in itself, he declared, now 
provides a market on existing groups 
equal to practically fifty per cent greater 
volume than is now in force. 


“T firmly believe that employes should 
contribute part of the cost of Group 
plans because it has been definitely 
proved that people appreciate only that 
for which they make some sacrifice,” he 
said. “A Group insurance plan _ pro- 
vides a rare opportunity for the em- 
ployer and employes to invest in the 
employes’ security, thus creating a mu- 
tuality of interest that enhances their 
relations immediately.” 


Thirty-nine representatives of Cana- 
dian companies qualified for the 1948 
Million Dollar Round Table. Those who 
qualified for the first time were these: 

Sun: J. D. Bowen, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Victor Deitch, Indianapolis; Paul Rosenbaum, 
Philadelphia; Alfred J. Shangrow, Seattle. 

Canada Life: Eric W. Baker, Ralph E. Fos- 
ter, Toronto; F, E. Gendron, New York. 

London Life: J. Milton Brown, M. E. 
A. D. Stewart, Ottawa. 
ae Machado, Jose Suarez, 


Thomas, Montreal; 
Confederation: 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
Crown: Ralph M. Brown, Vancouver; Harry 
K, + heh We erg Detroit; Richard J. Moraff, 
Paterson, N. J. 





BMA HAS LARGE GAINS 

Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
City, reports that new paid-for business 
for August was 38% ahead of the cor- 
responding month last year. The com- 
pany also reports an increase in new 
paid-for life of 33.1% for the month, 
bringing the total gain for the year to 
18.8%. The San Francisco office, under 
Vice President and Manager J. P. Bald- 
win, led all offices for August. 





New Financial Secretary of 
Provident Mutual Life 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany of Philadelphia announces the elec. 
tion of William C. Trapnell as financial 
secretary, effective October 1, replacing 
Robert F. Maine 
who has resigned to 
become an inde- 
pendent financial 
consultant. 

Mr. Trapnell 
comes to the Proyj- 
dent from Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark: 
investment counsel 
in New York City, 
where he was senior 
analyst and has 
been responsible for 
investment research 
in various fields in- 





W. C. Trapnell cluding the techni- 
; : : cal, petroleum, and 
allied industries. He has been a re- 


search chemist with the duPont inter- 
ests and also served as an_ industrial 
engineer for Chase & Waring, New 
York City. He also spent two years as 
research supervisor in industrial econom- 
ics with the United States Government 
and was a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during World War II. He is a 
graduate of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. 


Manhattan Life Holds 
Annual Agency Conference 


Qualified members of the 1947-48 
Manhattan Club, general agents and 
home office personnel, numbering ninety 
met this week at Highland Park, Il. 
for the annual agency conference. Win- 
ners of Manhattan Club awards and 
President’s Trophies were honored dur- 
ing the conference when President J. P. 
Fordyce presented the various trophies. 


Home office personnel attending, in 
addition to Mr. Fordyce, were V. W. 
Edmondson, agency vice president; Ed- 
ward Fitzsimmons, recently elected sec- 
retary; Samuel H. Ackerman, chief un- 
derwriter; Vincent T. Shanley, flield au- 
ditor; Hermine R. Kuhn, first field as- 
sistant; Wendell Buck, assistant to the 
president; Michael Martell, purchasing 
agent, and H. O. Seale, Jr., West Coast 
supervisor. 


The following received company- 
sponsored awards: President’s Trophies, 
Division I—Bernard L. Frischman, Di- 
vision II—Chicago branch office, Divi- 
sion I]1I—Thomas R. Whittington, first 
in paid-for volume—James G. Ranni. 


Leading general agent in personal 
production for club year—James G. 
Ranni., 


First in paid-for volume for club year 


—William J. Schloen, Jr. 


First in number of lives for club year 
—George W. Sloan. 


First in combination of lives and vol- 
ume for club year—Morris L. Harmelin. 


First to qualify—William A. Vorhauer. 


Two members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table that attended the meeting 
were James G. Ranni, general agent, 
New York, and Wm. J. Schloen, Jr., as- 
sociate general agent, the Cecil M. 
Schilling agency, Burbank, Cal. This is 
Mr. Ranni’s fifth year of successive 
qualification. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 40 YEARS 

Claude S. Snyder, manager of the 
York, Pa., district office of The Pru- 
dential, recently observed his fortieth 
anniversary with that company. Mr. 
Snyder, who has spent nearly his entire 
insurance-career in York, joined Pruden- 
tial as an agent in that city in 1908. 
He was promoted to assistant manager 
there in 1917 and made manger in Nor- 
ristown, Pa. in 1924, returning to York 
as manager in 1927. 
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H. G. DOUGAN APPOINTED 





Named Company Group Supervisor for 
Pacific Northwest Region by 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Massachusetts Mutual has announced 
the appointment of Henry G. Dougan 
as company Group supervisor for the 
Pacific northwest region, with offices in 
Seattle. Mr. Dougan entered the life 
insurance business in Seattle in 1935 
with the Penn Mutual. In 1936 he be- 
came manager for the Fruit 
Growers Service Co., Wenatchee, Wash., 
and later freight solicitor for the Eckert 
Freight Lines. For the last five years 
he has been Group supervisor in 

Seattle for the John Hancock. 

He was graduated in 1935 from the 
University of Washington, a member of 
Chi Phi Fraternity, and president of 
the senior class. A member of the Seat- 
tle Lite Underwriters Association, the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, the Seattle Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters Association, he is an asso- 
ciate member of the Seattle Life Mana- 
gers Association and is active in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


traffic 


Continental Assurance’s New 
Training Course and School 


Continental Assurance, after several 
months of work devoted to the prepara- 
tion of an entirely new and extensive 
training course, started actual intro- 
duction of the course at a special school 
for trainers being held at its home office 
in Chicago this week. Training sessions 
will be limited to a maximum of twenty- 
five general agents or life department 
managers, and as many of these ses- 
sions will be held as necessary to accom- 
modate all agency heads responsible for 
life insurance operations. 

After the trainers’ sessions have been 
concluded, the home office school for 
trainees will get under way. Before a 
recruit is eligible to attend the home 
office school, he must have completed a 
basic correspondence course of twenty- 
six lessons and paid for a minimum of 
$75,000. After the basic course has. been 
completed, intermediate and advanced 
courses will follow. 

The new sales training course, which 
will cover underwriting, selling and pros- 
pecting comprehensively, has been de- 
veloped under the guidance of Robert 
B. 3eck, director of field training, in 
cooperation with the company’s General 
Agents and Managers Association. He 
has been assisted by Barton T. Meays 
and John H. Rader, both of whom re- 
cently joined the Continental home 
office agency staff and were assigned 
duties in the educational division. 





Canadian Payments 


_ During the first six months of 1948, life 
Insurance companies operating in Can- 
ada, paid to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders and to living policyholders, 
close to $100,000,000, the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association an- 
nounced. The actual figures, based on 
data supplied by companies doing more 
than 95% of the business in Canada, 
were $97,747,474 compared with $90,676,- 
845, paid out in the first six months of 
1947, 

Death and accidental death claims for 
all of Canada during the six-month pe- 
riod of 1948 reached the sum of $37,190,- 
482, an increase of $2,511,542 over the 
same period of 1947. Surrender values 
also rose by $2,638,375 from $18,871,927 
to $21,510,302. Dividends to policyholders 
expanded from $16,676,916 to $17,724,613, 
an increase of $1,047,697, 

Matured endowments mounted to $16,- 
361,586 from $15,800,411; disability pay- 
ments to $1,863,903 from $1,831,543; and 
annuity payments to $3,096,588 from 
2,817,108. 


Provident L.& A. Top Life Producers 


In Convention Session at Chattanooga 


Provident Life & Accident’s life con- 
vention, the first post-war gathering of 


that company’s top producers of life in- ° 


surance, was held September 8-11 at the 
Lookout Mountain Hotel in Chattanooga 
with some 200 fieldmen, home office staff 
members and their wives in attendance. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was the introduction of four graduates 
of the company’s 1947-48 home office 
training schools for life agents, who 
qualified as members of the President’s 
Club, top sales organization, and thus 
qualified to attend the convention. These 
men, whose pictures appear on this page, 
were honored during one of the sessions. 


Miles Banquet Toastmaster 


The convention, which has the first to 





ous phases. Provident’s medical direc- 
tor, Dr. C. R. Henry, stressed the impor- 
tance of close cooperation between field- 
men and the home office staff. 

“To See Ourselves as Others See Us” 
was the theme of the talk by Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary K. B. Piper, who em- 
phasized the necessity of knowing one’s 
weak points as well as one’s strong 
points to act with confidence. 


New Production Club Announced 


Mr. Miles announced the inauguration 
of a new production club to be called the 
“Maclellan Circle” in honor of President 
R. J. Maclellan. This organization will 
provide “above average recognition for 
above average service to policyholders.” 

A special luncheon the same day was 
given in honor of members of the Presi- 
dent’s Club and their wives. This was 
followed by a tour of the famous natu- 
ral gardens of Rock City on Lookout 


Left to right—E. C. Burrus, Miami; J. C. Tschudi, Dubuque; E. Floyd DuPree, 
Greenville, S. C.; Paul Oakley, Lenoir, N. C. 


be held in the Provident’s home city 
since the fiftieth anniversary meeting in 
1937, opened with a banquet at which 
Sam E. Miles, life department vice presi- 
Robert J. 
president of the company, 
delegates, and the eve- 
ning’s principal speaker was the well 
known humorist James D. Arrington, 
Commercial” of 


dent, was the toastmaster. 
Maclellan, 


welcomed the 


editor of the “News 
Collins, Miss. 
Presentation was then 
three officers of the Leaders Club of 
special plaques, tokens of the plaques 
awarded to all sales leaders who quali- 
fied for attendance at the convention. 


made to the 


H. Grice Hunt, Greenville, S. C., was 
announced as president of the organiza- 
tion on the basis of his record as a top 
life producer. Mr. Hunt is a life and 
qualifying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, this year qualifying for the 
fifth time. Another Greenville man, E. 
Floyd DuPree, who had the best per- 
sistency rating among those who quali- 
fied for attendance at the convention, 
was named Leaders Club vice president. 
E. O. Martin, Chattanooga, manager of 
the home office life agency, was ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer by President 
Maclellan. 

The opening 
Thursday morning, September 9, was 
presided over by Mr. Miles, who pre- 
sented President Maclellan, Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary W. C. Cartinhour, 
and Vice Presidents L. N. Webb and 
R. L. Maclellan. They traced the com- 
pany’s growth and expansion in its vari- 


business session on 


Mountain and a reception at the home 
of President and Mrs. Maclellan. 

Thursday evening after the buffet sup- 
per for the convention group, R. L. 
Chapman, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
showed movies of previous life depart- 
ment conventions and of the sixtieth 
anniversary convention held in Atlantic 
City last year. 

Sales Clinic Held 

The feature of the business session 
held Friday morning, September 10, was 
the sales clinic conducted by the visit- 
ing fieldmen. New sales approaches were 
presented and answers developed to 
questions of general interest. Speakers 
at this session included W. W. Voigt, 
life department agency supervisor; T. O. 
Ward, and W. Carl Dyer, life depart- 
ment secretary. President Maclellan 
then summarized the highlights of both 
business sessions. 

The luncheon Friday noon was fol- 
lowed by a boat trip through “The Grand 
Canyon of the Tennessee.” 

During the dinner Friday evening Mr. 
Miles announced that plans are being 
made to hold the next life convention in 
Havana, Cuba, in 1950. After dinner, en- 
tertainment was provided by members of 
the Provident Club, home office social 
organization. The convention was ad- 
journed following breakfast on Saturday. 


Reinsurance Secretary 


Of Great-West Life 


Great-West Life of Winnipeg has ap- 
pointed John W. Brice reinsurance sec- 
retary marking an expansion of its re- 
insurance facilities. Mr. Brice joined the 
reinsurance department in 1946 after 
distinguished war service in which he 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
with the Royal Canadian Artillery and 
was made a member of the Order of 
the British Empire. 


W. H. King Starts 4th Year 
As N. E. Mutual Gen’! Agent 


The Wheeler H. King agency of the 
New England Mutual Life, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, started its fourth 
year of operation as general agents of 
the company on September 1. During 
its first three years this agency paid 
for over $15,750,000 of life insurance not 
including annuities, term conversions or 
the term portion of family income 
contracts. 

General Agent King has developed a 
full time agency force of twelve pro- 
ducers. His two key men are Carl L. 
Russell, Jr., agency assistant, and Jo- 
seph J. Melly, Jr., brokerage supervisor. 


American National to 
Launch Training Program 


American National, Galveston, has 
announced that the company will de- 
velop a complete career training pro- 
gram for both Ordinary and Industrial 
agents. Ben Williams, whose resigna- 
tion from Mutual Life of New York 
was announced recently, has been re- 
tained as sales training consultant by 
the American National. During the past 
few weeks Mr. Williams has been on a 
special assignment for the War Depart- 
ment in connection with the Army and 
Air Force Recruiting Program. This 
mission has taken him to several Army 
posts throughout the United States on 
a fact-finding tour. 

Mr. Williams will conclude his con- 
nection with the Mutual Life on Octo- 
ber 9. He will then return to Washing- 
ton for the balance of the year, during 
which time he will complete his assign- 
ment in connection with the Army Air 
Force Recruiting Program. 


Prudential Appointments 


Orville E. Beal, vice president in 
charge of the Prudential’s district agen- 
cies department, has announced the fol- 
lowing field appointments: 

Thomas C. Walsh, Jr., a_ training 
leader in the home office, to the mana- 
gership of the Lynn, Mass., district 
office. He had been an assistant man- 
ager in the Boston No. 1 office, when, 
in 1946, he was transferred to Newark. 
He joined Prudential as an agent in 
1939. He will fill the vacancy created by 
the retirement of Hyman Berloe. 

William Hadfield, assistant district 
manager in Chicago No. 4, to the mana- 
gership of Chicago No. 17 to fill the 
vacancy created by the recent transfer 
of Clarence E. Swanson as manager of 
Chicago No. 15. Mr. Hadfield, a native 
of England, started with Prudential as 
an agent in 1927. 

Devere R. Bird, an agent in the De- 
troit No. 3 district, as assistant mana- 
ger in charge of the district’s new de- 
tached assistancy at Adrian, Mich. He 
joined Prudential as a district clerk in 
1934. 

Richard E. Mischler, promoted from 
agent to assistant manager in charge of 
the Washington, Ind., detached office of 
the Vincennes district. Mr. Mischler 
fills the vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of John T. Livingston. 


BANKERS OF IOWA INCREASES 

New business paid for in Bankers Life 
of Des Moines for August totaled $12,- 
893,846 which represented an increase of 
$977,516 over the same months last year. 
Of this total $10,335,346 was Ordinary 
insurance and $2,558,500 was Group in- 
surance. The increase in the sale of 
Ordinary insurance over August of last 
year was $1,270,766. 

Insurance in force at the end of Au- 
gust totaled $1,340,506,709 of which $1,- 
137,956,120 was Ordinary insurance. This 
represented an increase for the year of 
$58,584,163 total made up of an Ordi- 
nary increase of $40,505,646 and a Group 
increase of $18,078,517. 
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U.S. Life Expands Group 
Insurance Department 


SEVERAL APPOINTMENTS MADE 





Fred O. Becher, Jr., Group Sales Mana- 
ger; Krenicky, Wissig, White, 
Pierce Also Promoted 





In a statement about the further ex- 
pansion of the United States Life’s 
home office Group insurance depart- 
ment President Richard Rhodebeck this 
week announced several appointments, 
including that of Fred O. Becher, Jr., as 
manager of Group sales, service and ad- 
ministration. He has been with the com- 
pany since February, 1948. Previously 
he had been a home office Group repre- 
sentative with one of the leading Group 
insurance companies in New England. 

In line with the company’s practice of 
promoting responsible young men within 
the Group department to key positions, 
Paul Krenicky assumes the post of su- 
pervisor, Group department, and John 
J. Wissig, Jr., is that of home office 
representative, Group department. 

Mr. Krenicky came with the company 
as a sales trainee in 1947. He was grad- 
uated from Rutgers University, and did 
graduate work at University of Mary- 
land. Prior to coming with United 
States Life, he had extensive sales, ad- 
ministration and production experience 
with several large national organizations. 
He was a captain in the Third U. S. 
Marine Corps Division in the South 
Pacific. Mr. Wissig is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. He joined United 
States Life and later was assigned to 
the Group department. 


Other Appointments 


The following new Group insurance 
department appointments were also 
made by Mr. Rhodebeck: William P. 
White, Jr., as home office Group super- 
visor of the newly created statutory 
disability division. He will be in charge 
of this division, and will maintain a 
special office in the company’s branch 
office at 1180 Raymond Boulevard, New- 
ark. He comes to his new position with 
a broad background in Group sales 
work, and recently completed a study of 
this important legislation. Mr. White 
was formerly associated with the Group 
sales department of a large Group pro- 
ducing company. He attended Univer- 
sity of Maryland. He served in the 
Naval Aviation Corps as a Lieutenant- 


WANT AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Anonymous Communication Reaches 
Offices; Says Certain Agents Can’t 
Make Living; Would Bar Mers. 

An anonymous communication, written 
without letterhead, making a plea for 
“a real agents’ association,” barring 
managers and general agents, was re- 
ceived in hundreds of life insurance 
offices in Greater New York this week. 
Gist of document is that men over age 
65, those who sell $500,000 and have 
children, and new $250,000 producers, 
can’t make a living selling insurance. 
Only signatures were these: “Those 
over 65; the $500,000 producers, and the 
new $250,000 producers.” No street ad- 

dress was given, 





Fighter Pilot attached to Atlantic Car- 
rier duty. Ralph E. Pierce, Jr., has been 
appointed Group claims manager. After 
graduating from Amherst College, he 
became an insurance claims investigator. 
Later, he became an agent. Prior to 
coming with United States Life, he was 
supervisor of Group claims of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States of a leading life 
company. Mr. Pierce has had diversified 
experience especially with union and as- 
sociation cases. He is a member of the 
International Claim Association, New 
York Accident & Health Club, and 
many other organizations. His father, 
Ralph E. Pierce, Sr., is assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the Co- 
lumbian National Life. 


TD Law in New Jersey 


Discussing Group insurance President 
Rhodebeck said that the extension of 
Group benefits to American workers 
during 1948 has been one of the greatest 
in the company’s history. Continuing he 
said: 

“To date, three states including Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey have adopted 
compulsory health insurance plans, and 
indications are that other states will 
shortly follow the lead taken by them. 
In view of these important develop- 
ments, the United States Life is making 
its facilities and services available to 
employers in New Jersey. Our com- 
pany has recently made an extensive 
study of the Temporary Disability Law, 
together with all its related problems 
affecting both employer and employe 
which will help us cooperate with 
brokers and agents who may be inter- 
ested in writing this type of coverage.” 











EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE offers: 


Unequalled Hospital Insurance Protection 
AT WORK — AT HOME — AT PLAY 


Your savings are guaranteed, your freedom from worry assured. 
Our contracts available for individuals, 
families and groups. 
— Liberal Hospitalization Benefits — 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 





Details promptly furnished on splendid agency proposition. 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE. Jamestown, N. Y. New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 
PETER E. TUMBLETY . . First Vice President 




















New England Mutual’s East Central 
Agencies to Meet at Atlantic City 


Nearly 200 representatives of New associate for thirty-two years, will be 
England Mutual Life’s thirteen East ok featured speaker at the convention 
Central general agencies will gather at CIBUEK, : 

The second day will be under the 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, 

September 28-30, for three days of edu- 

cational and recreational activities. Vice 

President George L. Hunt will open the LU, a general agent in New York: 
Samuel S. Hall, financial vice president: 


convention with a report to the field po". f 1 

f 1 will bg engr rhe mii AN Philip C. Raye, second vice president: 
orce and will serve as chairman 1 John L. Stearns, second vice president; 
first and last day. 


Robert J. Lawthers, manager of benefit 
Arthur W. Schmidt, CLU, field as- seeteet: Sues A. Longsworth, un- 
sistant; J. Hicks Baldwin, CLU, wen Se™tNe saceany: orld HE Hr 
eral agent in Washington; Rupert S. Pierce, CLU, Philadelphia; John H. 
Deloe, Buffalo; Herman L. Filene, Brady, CLU, New York; Daniel Fried- 
Bertram J. O’Keefe, Henrikas Rabin- 

avicius, all of New York; William C. 


man, New York; and Lambert M. 
Huppeler, CLU, agency manager in New 
ie z York. 
Gentry, CLU, manager of sales promo- 
tion; George W. Dunn, Philadelphia; to 
Charles I. Lytle, Buffalo; and Merton 


The last day, which will be devoted 
“alumni” of home office. refresher 
E. Sayles, Baltimore; will take part in 
Market” and 


chairmanship of Charles F. Collins, 
CLU, agency secretary, and the program 
will be made up of Wheeler H. King, 


courses, will feature a “Telephone is a 
Time Saver” panel with William C. 
Gentry, CLU; Charles A. Koppen, New 
York; Henry A. Mackey, Baltimore: 
Carl L. Russell, New York; and H 
Preston Smith, Newark; as speakers. 

Following a sales demonstration by 
Arthur W. Schmidt, CLU; Donald G. 
Bredberg, Buffalo; Roger W. Schmidt, 


two panels—“Find Your 


SERINE... «ai Sells.” 
William L. Wadsworth, general agent 
in Buffalo and a New England Mutual 








much.” 
x x Pa 


Organized 1880 





“The acid test of my husband's 
ability to sell came when, two 
years ago, Vic persuaded me that 
his profession as a school teacher afforded a dim future 
as compared to what he wanted for us. I’m glad he 
sold me. If he hadn't, we would never have acquired 
the wonderful way of living we both now enjoy so 


H. Victor Stead of Delmar, Iowa, was a teacher in 
the Public Schools of Iowa for six years and spent three 
and one-half years in the Army during World War II. 
Following a demonstration of the Company's Organized 
Sales Plans Vic decided upon life insurance selling as 
a vocation during the 1946 school vacation period. 


The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


a quality award. 


Every application written is the direct result of his 
use of the Company’s Organized Sales Plans—the plans 
exclusively used by many Minnesota Mutualites. 


“IT was hard to convince, 


Pm SOLD NOW!” 


Says Mrs. H. Victor Stead 


During 1947 his paid volume totaled $451,357. Vic 
is a member of the ‘‘M” Club and is receiving 12.6% 
of first year commissions in extra CLUB CREDITS as 


New York; P. Lee Frohnappel, Buffalo; 
Will F. Gehman, Philadelphia; Robert N. 
Martin, Harrisburg; and Joseph S$ 
Flanagan, Newark; the convention will 
wind up with an address by Casper W. 
Haines, a partner in the Philadelphia 
general agency, entitled “Plan for 
Power.” 


Lee Nashem Agency Speaker 
William H. Beers, of Rochester, N. Y, 


well-known former general agent in 
New York City, will address the Lee 
Nashem Agency, Mutual Benefit Life, at 
110 East Forty-second Street, New York 
on Monday, September 27, on “Creating 
Confidence in the Selling Process.” 


Delmar, Iowa 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE CHANGES 
Philadelphia Life has appointed Nevin 





¥ See eS a ee Oe ee a ek, an eo | A. J. Loose, Lancaster, Pa., as regional 

nea NNES main + heey ze manager for the company in south cen- 

THE ny sa aaguat MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE tral Pennsylvania and Russel G. Gohm, 

| COME ANY | York, Pa. as agency manager for the 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota l company in York County. 

| I want to know how Victor Stead does it. I may be H HP cond edvestiiil 

intereste J omnis " X enry . Putnam, retired advertising 

| interested. No obligation to me, of course. | manager of the John Hancock Mutual 

N; Life who has been living in Jamaica 

| PMR o's ers tye TRIG ta wre leo eS, Ms SEE fee Bost as iw dupe eke Saeed | Plain, Mass., is moving to Los Angeles, 

Calif. in a few weeks. Now in his eighti- 

| PIAGGES: «ops PO Es OD. OG Ce A es | eth year, Mr. Putnam is a past president 

of the Insurance Advertising Conference 

ae sc Heal Cae. SRM PP nes | anda highly respected figure among tts 








pioneers. 
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J, A McLain Review 
Of Company Operations 


CLAIM ASSOCIATION SPEAKER 


Uses Organization = Chaet to Show How 
Various Functions of the Company 
Are Integrated 


James A McLain, president, Guardian 
Life, in a talk before the thirty-ninth 
meeting of the International 
Association, this week in Wern- 
reviewed in detail the work- 
ings of using 
4 functional organization chart to illus- 
trate his remarks and drawing a diagram- 
[ the various func- 
tions of the company were integrated, 
starting at the top with the board of 
directors and its committees and work- 
ing down through the president, vice 
and the various departments 
in the company, such as distribution, 
production, actuarial, accounting, legal, 
and investment, and their sub-divisions. 
Mr. McLain pointed out that those out- 
side the business cannot be expected to 
know that behind the payment of a life 
insurance claim lies a vast and com- 
plicated business structure, and many 
within the business itself are so occu- 
pied with their own particular functions 
that they have been unable to acquire 
more than a very superficial knowledge 
of the business as a whole. “So many of 
us must of necessity be specialists to 
carry on our own end of the business 
successfully,” he said. “Claim men, agen- 
cy men actuaries, underwriters, lawyers, 
doctors, investment men and many 
others are fully engaged each with his 
own specialty. 
“And yet, with all this specialization, 
there is also in the business a large 
staff of executives, men who were spe- 
cialists but who went on to view the 
business as a whole and to direct its 
many phases. To the ranks of the ex- 
ecutive staff earlier generations of claim 
men have made their full contribution 
and | ~—- no doubt that this will con- 
tinue to be the case. There is no more 
fertile. ground from which to recruit 
top management in the life insurance 
field than from the specialists in the 
business. It seems to me to be important 
to understand the entire structure of 
life insurance not only in order that 
you see your own work in its proper per- 
spective but to help many of you in 
your advance from specialists to the 
more general executive responsibilities 
in your own organization. We might 
proceed to look at company organiza- 
tion, not from the viewpoint of special- 
ists, but from the vantage point of 
top management. 


annual 
Claim 
ersville, Pa., 
life insurance company, 


matic picture of how 


president 


“Practically every life insurance com- 
pany operates under an_ organization 
chart which shows the flow of authority 
from the board of directors down 
through the ranks of the official family. 
If you were to examine a number of 
charts you would find many differences; 
probably no two would be alike. In some 
companies, for example, you find the 
claim department as a part of the secre- 
tary’s department, in others it would 
be in the law department, in others 
under the controller, and in still others 
it would operate as a separate depart- 
ment. There would be many differences 
in organizations and yet you would find 
a great similarity in functions.” 

One of the really strong features in 
the over-all operation of the life insur- 
ance business, Mr. McLain said is its 
large group of advisory, fact finding and 
service associations that are maintained 
by the industry and by its various func- 
tional units. 

“The American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America are two principal advisory as- 
sociations that serve the business at top 
Management level,” he said. 


“The Institution of Life Insurance was 





set up to act as public relations counsel 
for member companies and for the busi- 
ness at large. Broadly, its function is 
to interpret life insurance to the public, 
and to interpret public attitudes and re- 


quirements to the companies. 

“The Medical Research Foundation is, 
in effect, an endowment maintained by 
the companies to finance and sponsor 
forms of medical research of especial 
importance to life insurance policyhold- 
ers. 

“The Insurance Institute of America 
is maintained to set standards for and 
assist in the development of educational 
and training programs for employes and 
representatives of all types of insurance 
companies, at the home office and in 
the field.” 

Mr. McLain also named and gave the 
functional rel: itionships of the principal 
organizations serving the distribution di- 
vision of the life insurance business. 
“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is the life insurance field- 
man’s trade association,” he said. “The 
American College of Life Underwriters 
sets study standards and conducts ex- 
aminations for the designation Char- 
tered Life Underwriter; the Life Agency 
Management Association make studies 
and recommendations in connection with 
all phases of life insurance sales man- 
agement; and the agency section of the 
American Life Convention is a clearing 
house of information of value to all who 
are concerned with the problems and 
policies of life insurance distribution. 
Other associations, of which the Inter- 
national Claim Association is a particu- 
larly good example, perform similar 
functions for their related divisions of 
the business, but these are operated by 
professional and technical groups from 
within the business rather than by full- 
time staff members responsible for the 
day-to-day operations.” 

HONOR TRAVIS T. WALLACE 

Producers of Great American Reserve 
are honoring their president, Travis T. 
Wallace, with a sales drive during Sep- 
tember. 
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RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








Trout on Association Activities 


Walter E. Trout, supervisor of claims, 
Penn Mutual Life, president of the In- 
Claim Association, in ad- 
association this week at 

stressed the friendly 
the delegates of the 
“We have today one 
within or 
he said. 


ternational 
dressing the 
Wernersville, Pa., 
attitude among 
various companies. 
of the finest organizations 
without the insurance industry,” 
‘Despite the diversified nature of the 
protection offered by our various com- 
pany members the representatives here 
present are bound together by a com- 
mon bond—the settlement of claims. 
Friendship, counsel, cooperation, con- 
fidence, service and good fellowship are 
all off-springs of this unique situation 
and have characterized the association 
since 1909. They will largely influence 
our decision and activities in the future. 
“Through the unselfish efforts of suc- 
cessive administrations the association 
has gradually acquired an international 
reputation for its service to policyhold- 
ers, company members and the insurance 
industry generally. The various projects 
undertaken and successfully completed 
by the association constitutes an inspir- 


ing record. Uniformity of procedures 


SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





and claims forms alone has definitely 
simplified the claims by 
insureds and beneficiaries alike, in ad- 
dition to a savings in money and man- 
power on the part of the various mem- 
ber companies. Many other accomplish- 
ments could be enumerated and discussed 
if time would permit. The proceedings 
of the annual meetings which appear in 
the year book, together with the bulletins 
issued by the association, however, 
clearly indicate the amount of time and 
effort which is being constantly ex- 
pended in order that we may maintain 
our position top organiza- 
tions of the insurance industry today. 
Although there remains much to be done 
along the lines heretofore followed by 
the association in the promotion of its 
object and purpose, I personally believe 
at this time we should investigate the ad- 
vantages of extending our interests into 
other fields. The essay contests of a 
few years ago were designed to stimulate 
ideas among the younger men in our 
claim departments and thereby arouse 
within them a greater interest in their 
work, The number of essays received 
by the committee clearly indicated the 
enthusiasm with which the announce- 
ment was received by those qualified to 
enter the contests. Unquestionably, they 
served the purpose for which they were 
intended and the association in turn re- 
ceived a gratifying amount of publicity 
and praise. I think it is now time for 
us to again consider the adoption of a 
project which will generate public in- 
terest in the association and at the same 
time provide a small measure of assis- 
tance to some worthwhile cause. What 
I have in mind is the possibility that 
the association could be persuaded to 
sponsor a scholarship. It seems to me 
that the award could be tied in with a 
resumption of the old essay contests, 
the winner being awarded a ‘scholarship 
in a school of insurance such as we have 
in the University of Pennsylvania under 
Dr. Huebner. Again we might consider 
the direct maintenance of a student 
preparing for college who desires to 
become a doctor or an attorney. Both 
medical and legal professions are cer- 
tainly close enough to us to warrant our 
consideration of a medical or law student 
as the recipient of such an award. There 
is a serious shortage of nurses all over 
the country. The nursing profession 
meets a need second only to teaching. 
A few nursing schools have university 
status comparable to that of the schools 
of other professions. The need for high- 
ly trained nurses is acute. Many colleges 
now offer specialized courses to those 
intending to enter this profession. These 
are but a few of the many worthwhile 
fields in which we could offer some 
limited financial assistance. Maybe we 
can’t afford it but I’ll warrant we could 
finance the project in some manner or 
other. In any event, I should like to 
recommend that the incoming executive 
committee direct the president to ap point 
a three-man scholarship committee to 
study this matter carefully during the 
coming year and be prepared to submit 
a report to the association at its next 
annual meeting. The committee could 
determine the desirability of giving 


submission of 


among the 
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Nationwide Regret Over Barton Death 


Consultant and Friend of Hundreds in Production Field; 
Was About to Be Made American College Trustee; 


Cox and Hanselman Tributes 





The death of Walter E. Barton, treas- years have been on the highest plane. 
urer of National Association of Life With his death a great figure passes, 
and for me, what is more, a great friend 


Jnderwriters < yresident of Charles : er 
Underwriters and presid is gone. Our association transcended 


B. Knight agency, Union Central, re- business affairs and our personal friend- 
ported in The Eastern Underwriter last ship was deep. We hunted, fished and 
week. caused nation-wide regret. Mr. golfed together and grew to know each 


Rerton’s sélations with. seembers of other well as men do who are associated 
NALU were wide in their nature. He ‘%° closely for so many years. He was 
was regarded as one of the soundest ®S 8reat a wry ae as fine a friend as 
thinkers in the production field and one ay, An COMUNE ADE. 

of the most helpful. One evidence of his As Seen by Wendell F. Hanselman 
prestige was the fact that the nominat- 
ing committee of American College of 
Life Underwriters had voted to name 
him for the vacant place on board of 
trustees caused by death of George E. 
Lackey, Detroit. Following news of Mr. 
Barton’s death it was decided not to fill 
the vacancy for a year. 





The following comment on Mr. Bar- 
ton’s death was issued by Wendell F. 
Hanselman, vice president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, Union Central, and 
past president of Agency Management 
Association: 

“Walter Barton served the life in- 
surance business for more than thirty- 

His Son Flew to St. Louis to Attend five years and played an essential part 

Father’s Dinner in building one of the largest agencies 

Circumstances of Mr. Barton’s death i the world with more than $300,000,000 
made it particularly sad. He had eee = life insurance in force. He was presi- 
the officers and trustees of NALU and dent of that agency for last fifteen 
the executive staff at New York head- *¢@ts of his life. 
quarters office to be his guests at a “Of even greater significance than his 
dinner in the Racquet Club, St. Louis, OUtSt anding achievements in the Union 
Monday night of last week. Not feeling Central was his contribution to the en- 
well he saw a doctor who advised him re institution of life insurance. Com- 
to cancel the dinner, but Mr. Barton bining exceptional executive ability with 
sthoucht he should go through with it. 2% unsurpassed understanding of human 
His death resulted shortly before time alues, he devoted himself generously to 


1 
of the dinner. In meantime, his son helping create a finer life insurance REAT-WEST IFE 
Charles N. a student of Southwestern world. His counsel on major decision of L 





Methodist University, Dallas, had flown policy was constantly sought by those ASSURANCE COMPANY 

to St. Louis in order to be at the dinner. '™ high positions and the guidance of his HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 
Harry Gardiner, general agent, John far-seeing judgment played an impor- 

Hancock, New York, one of Mr. Bar- [@nt role in shaping the modern life 

ton’s closest friends, was at airport to ‘"Surance agency system. seth ni 

break the news of his father’s death, but “Walter Barton’s capacity for friend- A Billion Dollar Company Established 1891 


young Barton left the plane hurriedly ship was unlimited and the hundreds of 
and Res a taxi for the club, missing US Who personally experienced the 
Mr. Gardiner. At the club the news of warmth of that friendship will miss him ASSETS PASS $100 MILLION 

his father’s death was broken to him. greatly. Assets of ‘Micamiak ie ained 





Manufacturers Life Enters 


Mr. Barton had been associated with : H 
The funeral was in Douglaston Com- the New York agency of Union Central the $100 million mark August 31, ac- Rental Housing Field 
munity Church, Douglaston, Long Is- since January 6, 1914, and soon became cording to T. A. Phillips, chairman of Using a design created by the hous- 
land of which Mr. Barton had been outstanding “in . . 


U . selecting ee — the board. This is a 9%% gain in assets jing research section of its own mort- 
on incorporation of the Charles 2 : 
and also a trustee. From home office, p Knight sae in oar mat he a a figure reported at the end - gage department, Manufacturers Life 
° ° . . r > a ~ | 2 wv 7) wise > : 
Cincinnati, came President W. Howard was elected vice presid i. ews int 47. Insurance in force now totals 135 become the first Canadian company 
we eed Vise President Wee © € president in charge Of $538 701,415, a gain of over $46%4 million 
in. one a — tt wien ates sales and on death of Mr. Knight, May jn the first eight months of 1948. Also to build residential property for rent. 
anselman. Among others attendins ? SP RAGES sa f : ; ’ ‘ : ; ie 
were mienibers of the Noms York mana- wieahag ae became president 2h the reported was an increase of 20.3% in Selecting a site in a good Toronto area, 
bats” aa en poe nts’ Dame Pihie agency. He qualified for his own CLU new examined business during August jhe company erected a six-family “ter- 
ling M me i neat i “o reeey degree in 1932. In June, 1932, he was as compared with the same month a pox sce ta 
“apne 7 Lif ie aoe He NALU at elected president of the Life Under- year ago. New business examined totaled "ace-type house which ay been maton 
Mutual Life, represented the NALU a ORME COG De: ee VN a eee Bs be bsieee4iss ied for severg , six veterans 
redo I writers Association, of New York City, $14,414,785. Paid issues in August were ae ed sever oP ge: »" abs = 
ta neral. Inc. In that capacity he was active in a 26.9% larger than in the comparable #" their families. ie «6design = has 


chairman of the Council for many years’ men. 








tt tes ta ie Barton concerted drive against unethical selling month a year ago. The company’s paid proved very popular and has attracted a 

ee ee i le: Witenes practices. He was also active in New business for the year was $85,222,101 at 00d deal of favorable attention both 
_ Some tributes to a ng , Barton York Life: Managers Association. the close of August 31. from the public and the construction in- 
received by The Eastern Underwriter dustry. 
follow: Se 

President W. Howard Cox said: MUTUAL LIFE BUYS BUILDING 

Nothing I can say can express ade- OPPORTUNITY FOR SUPERVISOR The Carnation Co. has sold its new 
quately our sorrow at the Union Cen- brick store and garage building in 
tral. Mr. Barton ia ad of our largest Rapidly growing mid-town agency needs well-informed brokerage gs — Life a _ 
agency, one of the largest agencies in a ‘ N ‘ York for $140,000. The property has been 
the world. His death is a tragic loss to supervisor to assist general agent to recruit and train career agents leased back to the seller for a long term 
the world “p life insur: ih to our <— and brokers. Our staff knows of this advertisement. Write in confi- with renewal options. ies 
pany, to all agents of all companies, be- . = The —. completed last May, oc- 
cause in his years of unselfish effort on dence to Box 1819, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New cupies a 120 by 140-foot parcel. It is a 
their behalf and because of his con- York 7, N. Y. one and part two-story structure, with 
tribution to the selling of life insurance. part basement, and contains 17,712 
His business relations through all the square feet of floor space. 
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MILDRED A. FRENCH 


Massachusetts Mutual has appointed 
R. Nelson Blomfield to the new assign- 
ment of educational supervisor and Mil- 
dred A. French as assistant educational 
Blomfield will be in 


educational 


supervisor. Mr. 
activities con- 
Both 
he and Miss French will supervise the 
Life Office Institute 


courses, 


charge of 
ducted for home office employes. 


Management 


Graduate of Williams College class of 
1924, Mr. Blomfield joined the actuarial 





Scott President American 


Society; Spero Secretary 


Martin I. Scott, president of Scott & 
Co., life insurance and pension consult- 
ants, Los Angeles, and member of Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, is new presi- 
dent of American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. Other officers elected: 
karl K. Krogue, branch manager, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Spokane, vice 
president; Howard H. Cammack, gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock, Charleston, 
W. Va., treasurer; Carl M. Spero, in- 
dependent agent, New York, secretary. 


Joins J. D. Marsh Associates 
Charles C. 
tied with 


Whitfield, formerly iden- 
Encyclopedia Britannica in 
sales work and recently senior sales 
manager at the Baltimore office, has 
joined J. D. Marsh & Associates, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representatives of Lincoln 
National Life. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER PROGRAM 
Royal Typewriter Co. has enrolled 
more than 1,800 of its salaried employes 
in a comprehensive Group insurance 
program providing an aggregate of over 
$7,000,C00 of life insurance protection 
and a wide range of health and welfare 
benefits. The cost of the program, 
which was underwritten by The Pru- 
dential, will be shared jointly by the 
typewriter concern and its employes. 


COMMONWEALTH CHANGES 

Henry Beaty, assistant manager in 
Commonwealth Life’s Fort Wayne dis- 
trict, Was appointed manager to succeed 
Howard R. Reynolds who has been 
transferred as manager of the Bluegrass 
district. 


DECATUR TAX REPEALED 
The city tax on life insurance pre- 
miums at Decatur, Ga., was repealed by 
the City Commission at a recent meet- 
ing there. 





R. NELSON BLOMFIELD 


department of the company later serv- 
ing in the claim and personnel depart- 
ments. He is active in LOMA, former 
chairman of its orientation course com- 
mittee, member of the examination com- 
mittee and author of “Introducing the 
New Employe to the Home Office Staff.” 


Miss French was formerly secretary 
to Bertrand J. Perry, retired chairman 
of the board, having been associated 
with him since he was appointed assis- 
tant secretary of the company. She held 
that position until his retirement. She 
is a former president of the Spring- 
field Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, active in community work, Red 
Cross and Community Chest. 


Elect NALU Trustees 


At annual convention of NALU in 
St. Louis last week four new trustees 
were elected. They are Verne C. Gilbert, 
Equitable of Iowa, Portland, Ore.; John 
R. Humphries, Provident L. & A., Chat- 
tanooga; Ray T. Wright, Provident Mu- 
tual, Lawrence, Kan., for two year 
terms; F. Le Roy Garrabrandt, New 
York Life, Asbury Park, for one year. 
Reelected were Herbert R. Hill, Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond; 
W. Raymond Moss, Connecticut Mutual, 
Louisville, S. Weissman, Equitable 
Society, Boston. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Report 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
in his annual report at a meeting of 
trustees of the College at St. Louis last 
week, announced that this year’s CLU 
examinations brought the total number 
who have completed the entire series of 
CLU examinations to 3,249, a gain of 
250 over the total for last year. This 
compares with 205 completions for 1947, 
127 for 1946, and 117 for 1945. Another 
5,246 additional candidates have credit 
for the successful completion of one or 
more of the five CLU examinations. 
This is a gain of 750 over the corres- 
ponding total for 1947, 


Home Life’s Asst. Attorney 


Home Life of New York has appointed 
Harold R. Baker assistant attorney. 
Formerly with the Home Owners Loan 
Corp.. Mr. Baker joined Home Life in 
1942. In 1945 he was made supervisor of 
the policy planning department. Gradu- 
ate of Bucknell University and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, he 
is a member of the Washington, D. C. 
Bar and the New York Bar. 








Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherence to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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JAMES F. MacGRATH, Je. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
In The City of New York 





A RESPONSIBILITY 





The 1948 Estate Tax law makes 
substantial saving possible under cer- 
tain circumstances. 


Agents and Brokers serving clients 
of substantial means have a respon- 
sibility to see that they are made 
aware of the new provisions and con- 
sider revision of their present in- 
surance and estate distribution ar- 
rangements. Delay may result in a 
substantial loss to their families. 


We have some ideas on the subject 
and will be glad to share them with 
you. In any event don’t invite criti- 
cism by postponing action—arrange 
your discussions now and avoid ex- 
cuses later. 








84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Telephone: HA 2-7865 
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gravings of Independence Hall and of 
other buildings in that neighborhood. 

The location of the Penn Mutual 
Building, across the re from Inde- 
pendence Hall, brings many visitors to 
the office to see the exhibit and several 
of the girls from the home office, 
dressed in Colonial costumes, are taking 
turns to act as guid 











ides in Congress Hall 


Uncle Francis. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LEADER 

Big Tree Honor Club President 
“National Produ I 
cific Mutual for the second successive 
vear is Henry T. Hammond, wh 
all his business in his home commutr 
of Williamson, West Va. He is a mem- 
ber of the general agency of Theodore 
Hundley, Huntington. 








MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Archibald Dingwell, regional manager 
of The Prudential, celebrates his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary with the company 
this month. Mr. Dingwell supervises 
Prudential sales and service activities in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and northwestern 
Michigan and northeastern Illinois. He 
became a regional manager in 1946, 
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Coast Appointments of 
The Prudential Made 


WM. COHAGAN } NOW SECOND V.P. 
F. E. Rathgeber General Manager; Paff, 
Thaler, Hixson, Baumer, Fowler 
Advanced by Company 
William J. Cohagan, general manager 
of western home office of Prudential, 
has been promoted to second vice pres 
ident. Other appointments announced by 
Harry J. Volk, vice president in charge 
of western operations of Prudential, are 

these: 

Frederick FE. Rathgeber advanced to 
general manager, insurance and service 
department, and = assistant treasurer; 
Harold G. Paff, actuary, western home 
office; Alan M. Thaler actuarial super 
visor; Kenneth B. Hixson, counsel; Ed- 
ward F. Baumer, director of information 
ind research department; and William 
D. Fowler, general manager bond depart- 
ment, 

Careers 


Born in Winnipeg Mr. Cohagan joined 
Prudential after graduating from Reed 
College, Portland. He became assistant 
mathematician in 1938; mathematician in 
1940. Following Navy service in the war 
he was designated actuarial supervisor 
and general manager in 1946. He was 
transferred to Coast in 1947. 

Mr. Rathgeber joined Prudential in 
1936 after graduation from Williams. 
He became assistant mathematician in 
1945 and assistant general manager in 
1947. He \ a lieutenant in the Navy. 

Mr. Paft, a graduate of University 
of Minnesota, took post graduate work 
in mathematics at University of Towa. 
He joined Prudential’s actuarial depart- 
ment in 1934; became assistant mathe- 
matician in 1939, actuarial supervisor in 
1946. He was a lieutenant in Navy. 

Mr. Thaler, native of Toronto and 
graduate of University of Toronto, 
joined actuarial department, Prudential, 
in 1939; was made mathematician in 


Mr. Hixson, a graduate of Rutgers, 
joined company’s law department in 
1931. He became assistant counsel in 
1947, and has been assistant counsel in 
charge of Los Angeles office law depart- 
ment. Mr. Baumer, also a Rutgers Law 
graduate, joined Prudential in 1934, 
came attorney in 1937. He was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in World War and holds 
Legion of Merit and other decorations 
Mr. Fowler has been with Prudential’s 
Investment activities since 1939. Before 
that he had extensive experience in cor- 
porate finance 


MANAGER’S HANDBOOK FEATURE 


In reply to a widespread demand 
among managers and general agents for 
specific public relations ideas and prac- 
tices, a Manager's Handbook has in- 
cluded a new department entitle “Pub- 
lic Relations,” it was announced by 
Richard N. Ford, editor. The new fea- 
ture, said Mr. Ford, assistant director 
in charge of publications of the Agency 
Management Association, will serve as 
a “bulletin of successful public relations 
plans and ideas for field use.” It will 
also serve as a medium of exchange of 
ideas and practices now being used ef 
fectively in agency management. 


FIELD LEADERS HONORED 

high spot in the field leaders’ con- 
vention of Pacific Mutual Life, recently 
concluded at Est Park, Colo., was 
Vice President W. M. Rothaermel’s in- 
troduction of two outstanding leaders 
who have qualified for membership in 
the company’s Big Tree Leaders’ Club 
annually since the founding of that or- 
ganization thirty-four years ago. They 
are Robert A. Brown, of the Krauel 
Agency, Los Angeles, and Dr. J. B. 
Wachtel, of the White Agency, Okla- 
homa City, 
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Of Einstein & Salinger 
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Dr. A. S. Rose’s Views 
On Pain at Claim Meeting 


Dr. Augustus S. Rose, prominent 
neurologist of Boston, in an address 
before the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the International Claim Association, 
this week at Wernersville, Pa. in dis- 
cussing the subject of “Pain,” pointed 
out that pain is a subjective individual 
experience of discomfort which is 
biologically and psychologically a signal 
of danger. He stated that when, in any 
given case, especially if the symptoms 
have been prolonged in time, the com- 
pl uint of pain predominates and is out 
of proportion to readily detectable 
physical disease, it can be held with cer- 
tainty that the sympton of pain is a 
signal of emotional insecurity. And he 
pointed out that the state of affairs 
which permits this to be so, is firmly 
based on the background and develop- 
ment of the individual, on the physiology 
of the pain pathways within the nervous 
system, as well as upon the life situa- 
tion at the time and subsequent to the 
injury and that correct treatment may 
not therefore be directed entirely to 
the injured member. 

Dr. Rose then suggested that if there 
is any oceasion to doubt the vadidity of 
these remarks that an impersonal per- 
usal of one’s own life situation, the next 
time one is afflicted with physical dis- 
tress, will enlighten one as to. the 
significance of one’s response to the 
symptom of pain. 

He concluded his remarks with a plea 
that all who deal with the plights of 
people would have a better understand- 
ing of the nature and cause of their 
complaints so that there can be more 
intelligent and humane management. 


W. E. Trout Talk 


(Continued from Page 13) 


direct assistance, the form of the 
scholarship or fellowship, the method by 
which the fund could be raised, the 
amount to be awarded, the most effec- 
tive way of selecting the recipient and 
the manner of administering the fund. 
The association itself could then decide 
the feasibility of assuming this respon- 
sibility.” 


Washington National Opens 
Newark Office for TDB 


The Washington National has opened 
a special group office in Newark, N. J. 
for the handling of temporary disability 
benefits business in that state. The 
company will write TDB business on 
groups of four or more and will pay 
standard Group commissions on such 
business. 

The Newark office is under Group 
Supervisor Cyril D. Smith, who has been 
associated with the company since 1939, 
In addition to the Newark Group office, 
the Washington National has branch of- 
fices in Jersey City, Camden, Trenton, 
Atlantic City, Paterson, Plainfield, 
Inglewood and Vineland. 





AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


Large top grade ordinary company wants supervisor with ability. Must be willing to 
spend not over six months as representative to work into, not upset present agency 
Good immediate income; definite promotion date. Must have very good 
personal production record. Confidential. 


Box 1824, The Eastern Underwriter, 


Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











E. J. Bohne Public Relations 


Chairman of Claim Ass’n 





EDWARD J. BOHNE 


Edward J. Bohne, who is on the staff 
of Vice President Joseph R. Boldt of 
the Equitable Society in charge of the 
department of policy claims, has done a 
creditable job as public relations chair- 
man of the International Claim Associa- 
tion. He has held this post since Janu- 
ary, 1947, when the committee was 
formed. This week he reported on its 
progress at the association’s annual 
meeting at Wernersville, Pa. 

Mr. Bohne has also served the associ- 
ation on its law, claims standards and 
group committees; and has presented 
papers at its annual meetings including 
on on “Autopsy” and another on “Miss- 
ing Persons.” He has also talked before 
the Boston Life & Accident Claim and 
the Philadelphia Claim Associations. 

With the Equitable Society since 1933, 
he is the author of a manual on claims 
procedure used by the claims represen- 
tatives of the Equitable. He was edu- 
cated at Brooklyn Prep, St. Johns Uni- 
versity and St. Johns University Law 
School, and was admitted to the New 
York State bar in 1933. 


C. W. COOPER APPOINTED 

Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
City, announces the appointment ot 
Charles W,. Cooper, formerly district 
supervisor at lola, Kansas, as district 
manager of the company’s Springfield, 
Ill. office. Mr. Cooper has had an out- 
standing record, both as a_ personal 
producer and as a sales supervisor. This 
year he is also serving as vice president 
of two of the company’s leading produc- 
tion clubs, 


G. N. HURST ANNIVERSARY 

Glenn N. Hurst, manager of The Pru- 
dential’s Pasadena, Cal. district office, 
recently observed his thirty-fifth an- 
niversary as a_ representative of that 


colnpany. 
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CLARK T. FOSTER 


Johnson & Higgins announce the ap- 
pointment of Clark T. Foster and Stew- 
art Waring, Jr., as administrative assis- 
tants in the Group and pensions divi- 
sion. This division of Johnson & Higgins 
has served as consultants and actuaries 
to hundreds of leading corporations for 
the past twenty years in connection with 
employe benefit plans. 

Clark T. 
actuarial department of The Prudential. 
During the war, he served as Govern- 
ment actuary in Korea. He is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society and American 
Institute. He is a graduate of Brown 


Foster was formerly in the 





Life Companies Show Rate 
Of Net Gain of 7.23% 


For the first six months of 1948 life 
insurance companies operating in the 
United States showed a rate of net gain 
of 7.23% of Ordinary insurance in force, 
reports the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. The comparable 
figure for the first half of 1947 was 
8.39%, which indicates that life insur- 
ance is increasing at a slightly lower 
rate for this year than last. All ratios 
quoted are projected to an annual basis. 

Companies operating in Canada 
showed an even greater decrease in net 
gain for the six-month period, with a 
net gain of 8.02% for this year as com- 
pared to 9.61% for 1947. 

One hundred and thirteen companies 
representing 87% of the Ordinary insur- 
ance in force in the United States, and 
twenty-five companies representing 91% 
of the Ordinary in force in the Domin- 
ion, participated in the survey conducted 
by the association. 

Again on annual basis, new business 
during the first half of 1948 for com- 
panies operating in the United States 
was 11.85% of the life insurance on the 
books at the beginning of the year. 
Terminations from all causes were 
462%, leaving a net gain of 7.23%. Fig- 
ures for the first six months of 1947 
were: new business, 12.82%; terminia- 
tions, 4.43%; and net gain, 8.39%. 

In Canada, the new business figure 
for the first six months of this year was 
12.60% of the total Ordinary in force 
at the start of the year, with termina- 
tions at 4.58% and net gain of 8.02%. 
In the first half of 1947 the figures were: 
new business, 14.27%; terminations, 
466%; and net gain, 9.61%. 








STEWART WARING, JR. 


University magna cum laude and a mem- 
ber of the honorary societies of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

Stewart Waring, Jr. was formerly 
manager of the Group department of 
Aetna Life for Hampshire and 
Vermont. While in the air corps during 
the war, Mr. Waring received the Bronze 
Star and Purple Heart. Upon his return 
from service, he was assigned to the 
Aetna’s Philadelphia general agency. He 
is a graduate of Cornell University, 
Class of 1937, and is a member of Sigma 
Phi Society. 


New 


Double Indemnity Payments 
Running Below Last Year 


Life insurance double indemnity pay- 
ments are running slightly below last 
year, reflecting a lower rate of fatali- 
ties from accidents, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

In the first half of this year, the 
double indemnity payments were $11,- 
764,000, which is 1% under payments 
in the first half of last year. At the 
same time, total life insurance owned 
is up 10% and presumably the total of 
policies with double indemnity provi- 
sions has also increased. 

About one-third of all Ordinary and 
Industrial life insurance had double in- 
demnity protection at the start of this 
year, 28% in the case of Ordinary in- 
surance and 56% in the case of Indus- 
trial insurance. 


OPENS NEW TORONTO BRANCH 

Manufacturers Life has announced the 
establishment of a third branch office 
in the Toronto area to be known as 
“Toronto North.” The new office will 
be under the management of A. W. 
Wensley, CLU, branch manager. Mr. 
Wensley was formerly a producer in 
the Huntsville, Ontario, resort district, 
and branch manager for the company 
at Barrie and London. Succeeding Mr. 
Wensley as branch manager at London, 
Ont., is A. C, Turner, CLU, who has 
been assistant branch manager there 
since 1947 





MANAGER’S MAGAZINE AWARD 


For the second time in three years, 
Hugh S. Bell, CLU, general agent at 
Seattle for Equitable Life of Iowa, is 
the winner of the Manager’s Magazine 
award for the prize-winning article of 
the year. The Magazine is an Agency 
Management Association publication. 








LUTC Will Feature 
Actual Field Cases 


REPORTED AS THEY HAPPEN 


Over 200 Cases Secured From All Parts 
of the Nation by the LUTC Case 


Studies Committee 


The backbone of Section I of the 
LUTC Course, which will be given in 
over forty-three communities in the 
East and South this fall, will consist of 
actual, typical cases from the field re- 
ported exactly as they happen. These 
will be supplemented by five training 
manuals on “Your Product—Analytical 
Underwriting,” “Your Customers—Why 
People Buy Life Insurance,” “Your 
Presentation—The Sales Process,” “Your 
Job—You as a_ Businessman,” “Your 
Market—Where and How to Find the 
3uyer.” 

Over 200 cases have been secured 
from all parts of the nation by the 
LUTC case studies committee, of which 
Francis T. Fenn, CLU, associate general 
agent, National Life, is chairman, it was 
announced by Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
CLU, managing director of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council. Other 
members of the committee are Donald 
F. Barnes, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Eugene DeVol, CLU, National Life; 
John B. Slimm, CLU, Provident Mu- 
tual; Robert L. Walker, Peninsular Life 
and Alan R. Wilson, State Mutual. 

Cases have been obtained from both 
Ordinary and combination company 
agents, from $100,000 producers and 
$1,000,000 producers. They have been 
provided by agents who specialize in 
package sales, programming, business in- 
surance, Group, salary savings and pen- 
sion trusts, and include sales to meet 
almost every known life insurance need. 
There are actual cases which give the 
history of one sale all the way through 
from the source of the prospect, the ap- 
proach, a digest of the fact finding in- 
terview, the planning for the closing in- 
terview, the closing interview, the 
amount and kind of insurance sold, to 
the post sales service. There are cases 
in client growth which present the story 
of repeat sales to the same individual 
and show the steps which should be 
taken to hold a clientele. There are 
sales operations cases which give the 
prospecting, sales and business methods 
of various agents, including how they 
plan, state and sell the recommendation. 
There are market research cases which 
indicate the various ways in which suc- 
cessful agents have developed markets 
of their own. 


Cases Easily Understood 


The case method is used because it 
deals with the prospect and the agent 


rather than hard to understand and 
difficult to apply general principles. 
Cases are colorful and easily under- 


stood; the ideas and methods presented 
in them can easily be used by other 
agents. They prevent both instructors 
and students from discussing over-all 
generalities and keep them constantly in 
touch with the realities of specific prob- 
lems. Since new cases will be intro- 
duced each year, the course will always 
reflect current sales conditions. 

Every two or three weeks a special 
project will be assigned in addition to 
case studies and text material. These 
projects are just as important as read- 
ing assignments and case _ problems. 
They include the information index, an 
objective type test, from which agents 
can learn where their knowledge of 
life insurance requires strengthening. 
The sales methods index critically ex- 
amines an agent’s methods, highlighting 
his weaknesses in both prospecting and 
selling. The social interest index meas- 
ures the extent to which the agent has 
taken advantage of his natural markets. 
Other projects include practice sales 
cases, in which the facts are given and 
the amount and kind of insurance sold 
and the method of handling the sale 





1948-9 Examining Committee 
of N. W. Mut. Policyholders 


Representative policyholders of North- 
western Mutual Life from various parts 
of the country, named to the 1948-9 ex- 
amining committee of policyholders, have 
been announced by President Edmund 
Fitzgerald. They are: 

_ Edward C. Sammons, president, United State 
National Bank of Portland, Ore.; Dr. Gustavus 
] Esselen, president < treasurer, Esselen Re 
search Corp., Boston; er E. Engelbert, vice 
president and manager, St. Paul Book & Sta 
tionery Co., St. Paul; William F. Rasche, 
director, Milwaukee Vocational School, and 
William hanan, president and treasurer, 
Appleton rks, Appleton, Wis., hold 
over member of the previous committee 












This committee is composed of North- 
western Mutual policyholders engaged 
in diversified vocations and have no of- 
ficial connection with the company 
Meeting in the home office at Milwau- 
kee, the committee makes a general ex- 
amination of the company’s business 
practices, methods and results of opera- 
tions, submits suggestions and criticism, 
and engages its own auditing firm to 

\ complete report of 





verify the assets 
the examining committee is made an- 
nually to all policyholders of the North- 
western Mutual. 


Personality Important to 
Success Says Glenn Drake 


“Know 


your business, and convince 
people you are going somewhere. This 
is the keynote of a success story.” 


Glenn Drake, nationally known lecturer 
and sales psychologist of Chicago, told 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the annual 
convention last week in St. Louis. Mr 
Drake was one of the keynote speakers 
on the national sales seminar. “Success- 
ful personality goes by certain hard, fast 
rules,” he said. “Some people obey 
these rules naturally, some acquire them, 
but the person you speak of as having 
the fine personality is governed by fun- 
damental principles contained in the fol- 
lowing five points: appearance, voice 
quality, vocabulary, ability to be an in- 
terested listener, and attitudes.” He 
went on to say that an attitude is more 
than a state of mind. It is a tendency 
to act. In speaking of the two kinds 
of attitudes, positive and negative, he 
developed his theme along the impor- 
tance of a first good impression. 

“We all have enough personality for 
two lifetimes,” Mr. Drake continued, 
“and personality training is a matter of 
substraction, not addition.” In demon- 
stration form he showed his audience 
how we give out false impressions of 
our personality by the physical hazards 
we set up such as: straight lines of the 
face, neck and torso, all of which can 
very easily influence one’s natural per- 
sonality. In correcting these attitudes, 
Mr. Drake demonstrated why the eye is 
quicker than the ear. In other words, 
the prospect takes a mental picture be- 
fore we have said a word and his ac- 
tions are governed accordingly. 

Mr. Drake closed his talk on the 
breekdown of the smile showing its im- 
portance and when it is artificial and 
wher it is the real thing. He concluded 
by saying, “We all have winning per- 
sonalities, but we must make the right 
move at the right time.” 





MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

The Los Angeles agency of Mutual 
Life of New York led the company’s 
eighty-two agencies throughout the 
country in volume of insurance sold dur- 
ing August. The agency is managed by 
G. A. Sattem. In the number of poli- 
cies sold, the Oakland agency, managed 
by A. C. Nelson, headed all company 
agencies for the month. ‘ 





must be. developed by the agent; drill 
on settlement options, programming, so- 
cial security and NSLI; and analyses of 
past sales and planning. 
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Selective Prospecting Demanded To 


Increase Earnings, Says Newman Long 


Pointing out that his own failure to do 
selective prospecting was costing him 
$15,000 a year, Newman E. Long of the 
Stanley E. Martin Agency, Dallas, pre- 
sented figures to prove to his State Mu- 
tual field associates at the Mackinac 
conference that “if you haven't placed 
the measuring rod of selectivity in pros- 
pecting down against your own produc- 
tion, you might be amazed to know how 
much your failure to be selective is cost- 
ing you. oe 

“Take a minute to ask yourself—‘Can 
this prospect buy more than my average 
sale if he wants to?’ The idea is to 
avoid devoting too much of our effort 
among a class of prospects whose buying 
potential is below our average require- 
ment and to direct our prospecting ef- 
forts constantly into greener and greener 
pastures. 

“Let’s stop for a moment and attempt 
to identify the problem we wish to solve 
by being selective in our prospecting. 
If I should ask each of you ‘Why do 
you work?’ I think most of you would 
reply that you work for money. It is 
likely that many of you actually believe 
that you deliberately do the things that 
are scientifically calculated to make the 
most money out of your business and 
also some of you might believe that you 
consciously refrain from doing those 
things in your business that would force 
you to sell your time for less than it 
is worth. Of course, I don’t know about 
you, but when I took a pencil and a 
piece of paper and figured it out for 
myself, using my own records, I was 
surprised to learn that in the past I 
had been chasing the Will O’ the Wisp 
of Fortune, and that my methods were 
pleasing but my results were not so hot. 

Figured on an Hourly Basis 

“You and I will agree that our clients 
pay our salary. If I am now making 
$10,000 a year and I want to increase 
it to $15,000 a year, I have to get 50% 
more clients or each additional client I 
get must pay me 50% more money. If 
you will check your calendar and take 
off Sundays, Saturday afternoons, holi- 
days, vacations and time spent on civic 
affairs and charity drives you will find 
you have about 227 work days each year. 
There are about 4% hours in each day 
when we can see people favorably. This 
gives us about 1,000 hours a year in 
which to make $15,000 or $15 an hour. 


But we actually get paid only for the 
time we spend in the presence of the 
prospect. So if we manage to get only 
half the time or 500 hours a year in 
the prospects’ office, we have to make 
$30 an hour. 

“According to my own records, in 
order to make $15,000 a year selling 
packages I would have to spend 2,358 
hours a year at $6.36 per hour, in my 
prospect’s office. That’s 10 hours and 
23 minutes a day every work day of 
actually conducting interviews in the 
presence of a prospect. ; 
Business Insurance and Estate Analysis 

“But in business insurance cases | 
must spend only one hour and twenty 
minutes a day, 227 days a year to make 
my $15,000 first year commissions, and in 
estate analysis and financial planning 
cases only one hour and twenty-two min- 
utes per week! This is no attempt to 
prove that everybody should go in the 
estate planning business exclusively but 
it does point up the fact that within the 
league where we get paid best for our 
time, we are being selective to the point 
of fulfilling our purpose by increasing 
our incomes. 

“Whether in business insurance or es- 
tate analysis, when it comes to prospect- 
ing be a sharpshooter. Actually select 
the names of people that add up to the 
very best prospects for you. Select these 
names and give them to someone who 
will make the approach easy, and qualify 
the prospect before we ever approach 
him. 

“And now in conclusion, may I sub- 
mit to you the thought that selectivity 
in prospecting must originate in some 
kind of desire for achievement. What 
do you want out of business? How 
determined are you to get it? If you 
see a man trying on a hat, he’s attempt- 
ing to select a hat. Are you selecting 
something or are you drifting from 
month to month alternately in and out, 
of the life insurance business, selling a 
policy when the Duchess of good fortune 
turns up a prospect? There is incorpo- 
rated with the person of every human 
being in this room the power of the uni- 
verse. If you really want to and you 
steadfastly demand it of yourself it will 
require only a very small portion of 
the potential power you possess to en- 
able you to form the habit of selective 
and successful prospecting.” 


Agents’ Job As Builders Discussed 
By Harvey Chesney at Conference 


The job of agents as builders was dis- 
cussed at the State Mutual conference 
at Mackinac by Harvey M. Chesney, Bel 
Air, Maryland, an associate of the Harry 
I. Warren Agency, Baltimore. 

“Like the soil to grow crops, all can- 
not be taken out and nothing put back,” 
said Mr. Chesney. “I am a firm believer 
that people are only sold ideas, and that 
the belief in those ideas must be kept 
alive. So it is with the great institu- 
tion of life insurance. We must continu- 
ally sell all of the benefits which add up 
to security, making ours a continuous job 
of building. 

“We inherited the buildings we live in 
—The institution of life insurance and 
State Mutual Life. If we do not keen 
them in good repair, and keep building 
to make them attractive, something else 
will take their place. 

“As we do business with our customers, 
we learn they fall generally into several 
groups, and there are certain fundamen- 
tal principles of ‘Building on a Firm 


Foundation’ which must be adhered to 
with all groups. Among these are the 
juveniles and we are given a great oppor- 
tunity and privilege as we sell them. 

“Think of our opportunity for service 
in starting these clients properly, and 
keeping the business sold and on the 
right basis. The parents who purchased 
were guided by wise foresight and we 
must foster in the juveniles a continuing 
interest in life insurance. 


Give Attention to Groups 


_ “The teen-age, coming of age, and 
Just married groups are in many cases 
where we may be the first agent to actu- 
ally take time to sincerely show real in- 
terest in helping them to understand 
and develop a proper attitude toward 
life insurance and its many attractive 


uses in one’s future life span. It is up to 
us here to ‘take time to do our job as 
a builder.’ 

“I like to start new buyers by trying 
to picture investing and saving through 
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life insurance as a systematic plan to 
save and to guarantee income to others 
or themselves. 

“By using several different types of 
contracts with a very clear explanation 
that the rate per M is governed by 
the points of age, how long you pay, 
how big the cash value, and how big 
the protection, we can really make life 
insurance very simple and easy to un- 
derstand. My G.A. once told me I liked 
to do it the hard way but believe me, | 
feel that someone about to begin invest- 
ing hard earned money, in a future finan- 
cial program, is entitled to know all | 
can get across to him about the choice of 
contracts he may make. He will be bet- 
ter satisfied, and therefore happier, to 
feel that he understands the reasons for 
his selection. A thorough understanding 
beforehand is better than a misunder- 
standing later. 

“There is no more important group 
than these beginners on the threshhold 
of their life career, and it is our duty 
to do a building job to the best of our 
ability. With an honest and sincere de- 
sire to give ‘service above self’ we can 
increase our list of clients with these 
groups where the need is most apparent. 

“Fitting the budget is most important, 
as in all groups a sound job will not be 
done if a case is oversold. It is some- 
times difficult to arrive at the proper 
amount but rather than oversell, which 
may later result in not only a costly 
lapse but undo all the good which has 
been done, it is far better to undersell 
a little. A return visit can always be 
made which may be profitable to both. 

“Setting up the program on an easily 
understood plan is most desirable. Take 
the appearance of all mystery and com- 
plicated arrangements out of our pro- 
posals. 

“Selling life insurance is like religion, 
you either believe in it or you don’t. 
This applies to us who sell and also to 
the prospect. You do not sell people 
something they don’t want. You first 
paint the picture to create the desire and 
motivate the buyer. Good sound selling 
is based on needs, where the desire has 
been created. 

“We owe a great deal to our heritage 
and we are privileged to be a part of 
the great institution of life insurance. 
We of the State Mutual family owe 
to our directors and officials a debt of 
gratitude for their untiring efforts in 
maintaining the high standard of ethics 
in the field of insurance and their con- 
stant support in our work in building 
the good will of the public toward the 
insurance business. 

_ “The excellent job being done by the 
institute of life insurance has had tre- 
mendous effect on public opinion toward 


Underwriting Service 
(Continued from Page 4) 


it happened. Currently we have to giye 
thought to the immediate and long range 
aftermath of the peace time draft oj 
young men. Expansion of the military 
air force and the advent of jet planes 
have brought up new problems which 
neither the underwriters nor the scien. 
tists can accurately evaluate at this time 


“The recent wide-spread adoption oj 
the community property law for tax pur- 
poses has called for a revision of oyr 
thinking insofar as underwriting of de. 
pendent housewives is concerned, eyen 
though the mortality results of our pres- 
ent judgment may not be reflected for 
several years. 

Limits Have Been Expanded 


“State Mutual limits have been ex. 
panded to such a degree it is a rare 
event when one of our own agents has 
to place any part of a sale with another 
company, standard or otherwise. Our 
own retentions have been increased at 
various ages and plans as well as our 
limits of Waiver of Premium, Double 
Indemnity, Payor, etc. With the aid of 
our reinsurance facilities, we have been 
able to grant as much as $450,000 on a 
case which is high grade in all respects, 


“There never will be a day when all 
life companies take the same underwrit- 
ing action on identical facts. We would 
not welcome such a day even though 
it would reduce headaches both for ow 
field associates and ourselves. Most of 
us would be very unhappy if we all drove 
automobiles manufactured from identical 
molds and dies and presses, even thougl, 
the name of the manufacturer might dif- 
fer. Progress and development are the 
results of individual initiative and enter- 
prise fostered by competition whether 
the product be automobiles or underwrit- 
ing appraisal of insurance risks. It is 
our goal that State Mutual risk appraisal 
should always be fair and equitable t 
the existing policyholders, to the appli- 
cants who will become policyholders and 
to our energetic field force. 


“T hope you all agree that the State 
Mutual took a step in the right direction 
when the new adult form of application 
was developed and released for your use 
some months ago. The new form greatly 
reduced the number of supplemental 
questionnaires previously required and 
also diminished underwriting  corre- 
spondence. 


“It is our intent, whenever an applica- 
tion form or other underwriting form 
comes up for re-order to eliminate any 
unnecessary or outmoded questions. 
Every question in those forms should 
and does serve an important purpose in 
qualifying the case for prompt and ac- 
curate appraisal. It is consequently to 
your interest as well as to ours that you 
answer all the questions carefully and 
fully, before the application is forwarded 
to the home office. 


“The three operating new business de- 
partments at the home office, namely— 
medical, underwriting and_ policy, are 
constantly on the alert for ways and 


means to make your paper work less 
burdensome and to expedite our own 
handling. Time studies and also spot 


analyses are made, to determine the 
comparative progress of cases on month- 
ly, weekly, daily and even on_ hourly 
bases. In this way, we develop oppor- 
tunities for improved underwriting efli- 
ciency so that we can provide you with 
the prompt action which is an integral 
part of your service to the public.” 





life insurance, and in ‘our job as build- 
ers’ we must in our daily contacts, keep 
up the good work. 

“If we want the institution of life in- 
surance to continue to grow greater than 
that which we have inherited, we must 
put sincere service above personal ad- 
vantage.” 
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Frank Pennell Tells His Philosophy 
On How and When to Plan Retirement 


- W. Pennell, former general 
Pog New York, whose boyhood was 
spent in nearby Cheboygan and who 
looks from the vantage point of many 
years aS a successful life underwriter, 
was the wind-up speaker for the State 
Mutual 1948 Conference at Mackinac 
Island. ‘ “Ls ” 

After telling about “his country” where 
he grew up and wherein experienced 
his greatest adventures and created his 
most cherished memories, Frank Pennell 
delivered one of the most powerful sales 
talks on retirement that has come down 
the pike in many moons. It was right 
from the horse’s mouth, for Frank Pen- 
nell himself is a retired life underwriter 
and knows the angles from experience. 
But let him tell it: 


Gives Pointers on Retirement 


“Ror the past seven years I have 
been devoting nine months of each year 
to life insurance selling and the other 
three months to things that might be 
termed purely recreational. But in that 
recreational field, I have been permitted 
to come to grips, through actual labora- 
tory tests with myself as the guinea 
pig, with what I consider to be one of 
the greatest problems in America today 
—that of happy and successful retire- 
ment. Here are some of my conclusions: 

(1) That preparation for retirement 
must begin early in life; 

(2) That this preparation is as diff- 
cult and as important to achieve as prep- 
aration for the productive years of life; 

(3) That our most important and in- 
teresting and successful people fail to 
reach their expectation of life because 
of a complete lack of knowledge of 
the seriousness of the problem. 

(4) That to seek the solution after re- 
tirement is, in my opinion, far too late 
for a high percentage of people. 

(5) That this lack of preparation and 
of knowledge is resulting in an abnor- 
mally heavy mortality in the early years 
following retirement. 

(6) That the rapid growth of pension 
plans is accentuating the problem by 
forcing more and more people to quit at 
55 or 60 or 65, when heretofore they 
could have and did continue on indefi- 
nitely. 

“It being evident, therefore, that suc- 
cessful retirement isn’t something that 
you just go into a store and buy when 
you are in the market for it, but is in 
reality a point of view and a philosophy 
that one must painstakingly develop, 
this question suggests itself: ‘Who is 
going to explore the subject, run the 
tests, develop the necessary philosophy, 
and then present, as the teachers, the 
tight solutions and the best advice ?’ 

“The question, I think, suggests the 
answer—the life insurance fraternity. 
Who else comes closer to the innermost 
thoughts of men than their life insur- 
ance advisors—we who solve their prob- 
lem of ‘dying too soon’ with ‘clean-up’ 
lunds, and life incomes for wives, and 
educational provisions for children, and 
with all the thousand and one other 
plans we have contractually to guarantee 
the fulfillment of their every ambition 
and desire. 

‘But when we come to this final prob- 
lem—and with countless people perhaps 
the most serious of all—successful and 
contented retirement—what do most of 
us do? We sell dollars for future deliv- 
try—completely necessary to be sure 
lor the economic requirements of life— 
but utterly valueless in the market of 
happiness. 

“In a recent talk, my friend, Ralph 
Lounsbury, president of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of New Jersey, beautifully 
developed the thought I am trying to 
Present. I quote: 

“Providing the financial requirements 


for retirement is not enough. Men can- 
not be thoroughly immersed in work and 
responsibility through the last day be- 
fore retirement and start the next day 
with no work and no responsibility and 
expect to keep well or even keep alive 
very long. It should be brought to the 
attention of life insurance agents that it 
is their moral if not legal responsibility 
to sell the idea of mental preparation 
and physical preparation along with that 
of financial preparation. The paying of 
premiums on adequate retirement income 
involves many sacrifiecs, if not hard- 
ship, on most retirement income buyers 
and failure to live and get enjoyment 
out of retirement makes the sacrificing 
a failure. Agents can’t keep their clients 
alive any more than doctors can, but 
they can through advance advice and 
instruction stop their clients from head- 
ing into virtual suicide through igno- 
rance. 

“‘Agents can promote probability of 
life and health after retirement by help- 
ing the prospect to prepare mentally and 
physically as well as ‘financially for it. 
For added satisfaction in the work of 
selling retirement income by reducing 
the retirements that become disasters 
sell the necessity of mental and physi- 
cal preparation along with your sale of 
financial preparation.’ 

“To this I can attest,” continues Mr. 
Pennell. “For many years I have been 
building up a huge scrapbook related to 
this problem. In that book are hun- 
dreds of clippings from newspapers and 
magazines that have helped to clarify 
my own thinking. My library is filling 
up with volumes that I have stumbled 
into or that have been suggested by a 
careful reading of current reviews. I 
have sought out for discussion people 
who have successfully solved the prob- 
lem, as well as those who have tragically 
failed. And in my leisure time away 
from my desk I have been striving des- 
perately to bring into line with this 
thinking that restless ‘inner man’ who is 
myself. 

“Parenthetically, what started out as a 
search for the right answer to my own 
problem has enabled me to become ex- 
ceedingly close to people of importance, 
with resultant sales of life insurance, 
where the old standard presentations 
might not have succeeded or, if they had, 
certainly not with the same ease. Indeed, 
I am constantly astounded at what 
happens once I touch on the problem of 
retirement—particularly in that age 
group from 40 and on. Almost invariably, 
busy men will drop what they are doing, 
eagerly ask questions, listen to my re- 
plies with avidity, and continue with the 
discussion for hours if I will but remain. 
As a confidence builder and a direct 
highway to a man’s innermost self, I 
have yet to find an approach so worth- 
while and effective in the thirty or more 
years I have been in the field. 

How He Found the Right Answer 

“Finally. Four or five years ago, I was 
immersed in the grandest of illusions. 
At 60 years of age, I had it all planned 
out to quit cold, park my posterior on 
an upholstered chair, light my pipe, and 
let the rest of the world pass in review. 

“Then one day, all in the course of a 
few moments, the illusion disappeared, 
and I emerged from the woods of un- 
reality into the open spaces of straight 
and logical thinking. a 

“*VYou wouldn’t be happy, Pennell, if 
you quit altogether,’ Logic said to me. 
‘No pension system need ever force you 
to the bench. Sure, you can ease off- 
and you should—but when you tire of 
idling, or fishing, or traveling, or of 
indulging your other hobbies, you can 
come back to your desk and reengage 
in your profession for as short or as long 


a period as you desire. Sure, you won't 
sell the volume of new business you once 
did. You may not qualify for the Presi- 
dent’s Club, but what matter?—You 
won’t rust out, and while senility may 
get you in the end, boredom never 
will!’ 

“‘Then,’ said Logic and you answer if 
you can—I can’t: 

“Pennell, you can’t quit cold. You 
have been entrusted with the working 
out of the financial destinies of hun- 
dreds of families and individuals. They 
look to you for continued guidance and 


advice and service and help. You just 
can’t run out on these people. As long 
as you can mentally and physically func- 
tion, you will have this obligation to 
meet.’ 

“And as Logic finished, there came 
into my memory the opening lines of a 
poem by Ellen Sturgis Hooper, written 
early in the nineteenth century— 

“‘T slept and dreamed that life 
was Beauty; 

I woke, and found that life was 
Duty.” 





Prestige Building Important Factor 
As Demonstrated by Walter Barnard 


Some of the examples of how he goes 
about building prestige were told to the 
State Mutual conference at Mackinac by 
Walter Barnard, associate of the Joshua 
Clark Agency, Boston. 

“I spend quite a bit of time along the 
shores of a pond in Westford, Mass.,” 
he said. “There’s supposed to be good 
fishing there. I don’t know much about 
it but I do like to get out on the dock 
and take a piece of bread, break it up 
into little pieces, work them up into 
little balls and throw them in the water. 
It’s always interesting to me to see the 
fish come out from under the dock, bass 
come in from the deep water and gobble 
up those morsels of bread. That’s some- 
times. There are other times when you 
could throw away a whole loaf and the 
fish just wouldn’t move. Whether they’re 
just stubborn or not hungry, I wouldn’t 
know but it does seem to me that if I 
were a fisherman and brought my tackle 
with me on one of those fish days, I'd 
just pack up and go on home. What's 
this got to do with selling life insur- 
ance? I think simply, this—that you and 
I have been to customer and found him 
just not in the mood to discuss insurance 
on that particular day. We couldn’t fig- 
ure out why, but probably if we were 
smart, we backed out and went on home. 
I think knowing when not to do things 
is perhaps part of good prestige-build- 


ing, maybe an important factor, and 
that’s one thing we're supposed to 
know.” 


Mr. Barnard, after telling of several 
cases where prestige had been the basis 
of the sale went on to say: “These ex- 
amples I’ve given to you don’t have 
hundred foot signs on them saying that 
they’re the world’s best examples of 
building prestige and yet prestige must 
have been built, because permanent life 


insurance relationships were established. 
I imagine that prestige-building in our 
business is no different than any other 
business or profession. Certainly a 
young doctor first out of internship 
won't find his office full of patients the 
first day he hangs out his shingle. He 
lacks one thing and that’s prestige. He 
can’t buy it and he can’t have it given 
to him. He’s got to earn it and he can’t 
earn it in a week, or a day or a month 
or a year. He’s got to build all his life 
to get that prestige and how’s he going 
to do it? Some trusting soul comes into 
his office to get his advice, the advice of 
his knowledge and experience and he will 
do for that patient the best he knows 
how, in his best bedside manner and that 
patient will leave and probably tell some- 
one else and that’s the way his practice 
will grow, one to another. So with us in 
our business I think it’s very simple, 
we've just go to do the best we know 
how for our clients, we’ve got to try 
to convince our prospects that we can do 
an outstanding job for them, do it in our 
best bedside manner. It probably won't 
always work out that way as I’ve tried to 
illustrate to you. You can’t plan these 
things, but at least you can stick with 
some simple formula. I like to do favors 
for people. I think it’s a natural pres- 
tige-builder. I’m always highly compli- 
mented when someone asks me to do a 
favor for them. About two years ago, I 
tossed a ten dollar bill on my general 
agent’s desk one morning and asked him 
to guess what that was for and who 
gave it to me. Well, he couldn’t guess. 
So I'll tell you. That was given to me 
by my Chinese laundryman the previous 
night to buy him a hat just like mine. 
And just to show you what Joe Lee 
thinks of me, here’s a letter of recom- 
mendation.” (It was written in Chinese.) 





48 Cities Plan For LUTC Courses 


The response of those communities in 
the East and South, to which the oppor- 
tunity to establish classes in Section I 
of the LUTC Course this fall has been 
offered, indicates a great interest in 
the program, the Life Underwriter 
Training Council announced. Forty-eight 
cities are planning to have classes: Al- 
bany, Allentown, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Binghamton, Birmingham, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbia, Columbus, Dayton, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Erie, Greensboro, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, Indianapolis, 
Jackson, Jacksonville, Kansas _ City, 
Knoxville, Little Rock, Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nash- 
ville Newark, New Haven, New Or- 
leans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, Syracuse, Utica, Washington, 
Westchester, Wilkes-Barre and Worces- 
ter. Large cities such as New York, 
Boston, Cleveland and Washington ex- 
pect that more than one class will be 
necessary in order to provide for those 
who wish to enroll. Many associations 


have devoted meetings to explain the 
program to their membership, and the 
course has received publicity in associa- 
tion bulletins. 

The direction of the LUTC Course in 
each city rests in the hands of a local 
LUTC Course Committee, which is re- 
sponsible for recommending instructors, 
publicity, the screening of prospective 
students, collection of tuition fees, the 
choice of classrooms and the supervision 
of classes. The members of these com- 
mittees were nominated to the board of 
directors of each association by a spe- 
cial nominating committee composed of 
th association president, the chair- 
man of its committee on education and 
training, the president of the general 
agents and managers association, the 
president of the CLU chapter and repre- 
sentatives of local life insurance com- 
panies. The committees themselves con- 
sist of nine persons; six elected by the 
board of directors, two for one-year 
terms, two for two-year terms and two 
for three-year terms, 
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COINSURAN( CLAUSE 


The principle of coinsurance in fire 
insurance is n ways understood by 
the public, but it is equitable alike to 


the buyer of insurance and the insurance 


company because the insurance company 


must collect enough premiums to pay its 


1ould be 


premiums 


1 1 1 
losses nd there sl 


and expe nses, a 


no discrimination between the 


paid by assureds, Dis- 


uuld exist if an insurance 


company were to grant to all of its 


policyholders the same rate for $100 of 


insurance, when one particular policy- 


holder has twice as much value at risk 


as another. 


A simple explanation of the coinsur- 


ance clause in practice was made by 
Laurence E. Falls, secretary of Insurance 
Institute of America. He said: 


The purpose of the coinsurance clause 
is to distribute the fire equitably 
among policyholders. The word “co- 
insurance” accurately describes the con- 
tract under which the insurance company 
and the policyholder agree to coinsure, 
or insure together, a certain value 
against a named peril, in percentages set 
forth in the policy. The coinsurance 
lause is an agreement between the 
policyholder and the insurance company 
hat the policyholder will have in 
at the time of a sreed percent 
age of insurance to the value exposed to 


] _ 
1OSS 





lrorcee 





loss the ¢ 








OSS, rder to c¢ ey under the policy, 
he full amount of the loss up to the face 
f the ‘policy. If t 1e assured has in 
force 50% of the amount of insurance 
eulled for by the contract, the assured 


is entitled to receive 50% of the amount 


of his loss, but not in excess of the face 
ot the policy. A coinsurance clause does 
not impose a penalty upon the policy 






holder under any circumstances. 
WIDE RANGE OF INVESTMENTS 
The wide range in the assets held by 
life insurance companies at the present 
time is in marked contrast to the situa- 


first general life 
investment law 
At that time New J 


limited range of 


tion in 1852 when the 


insurance was estab- 


lished. ersey set up 
investments. 
New 
bonds and 
states. A few 


a very 
consisted of mortgages in 
U.S: 


bonds of Six 


They 
Jersey, Government 


also the 


years later the New York law set up its 
investment limitatio1 permitting life 
insurance funds to go into U.S. Gov- 


some state bonds, also 
New York corpora- 


collateral loans on such securities 


ernment bonds, 


bonds or stocks 


tions, 


and mortgages on real estate located 
within the state. 
The life insurance assets picture for 


States at the 
follow- 


United 
shown by the 
38% of the total 


securities, 


companies of the 
end of 1947 
ing distributions: 
USS. 


was 
assets 
were in Government 
31% 


and industries, 19% 


were in the securities business 


were in mortgages 


and real estate, and 12% were in state, 


provincial and local bonds, foreign gov- 


ernment securities and other assets. 


The asset distribution pattern changes 
from year to year, particularly in periods 
of economic adjustment such as depres- 
follow- 
The shifts are primarily due 


sion, or during and immediately 
ing a war. 
things. are classified by 


Life 


to three They 


Institute of Insurance as follows: 


Changing capital needs in various 


areas of the economy; changing factors 


of investment safety or yield in some 


and constantly broadening chan- 


areas; 
nels for the investment of life insur- 
ance funds. 

As the years have gone by the life 


have widened their areas of 


for both government and 


companies 
financing aid, 
Mortgage 


which could not be 


loans, for instance, 
New York 
this 


constitute a 


business. 
made by 
properties outside of 
1880's, 


companies or 
state until the 
substantial proportion of the total mort 


today 


gage financing throughout the country. 


Charles E. Becker, president of the 


Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill, arrived 


in New York Tuesday on the Queen 
Elizabeth after being abroad_ several 
months. He was accompanied by Mrs 
Becker and their twin daughters. One 


of his most interesting experiences was 


an audience with Pope Pius XII at the 
Vatican City, Rome. 
* ok Ok 
Alice P. Carroll, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Malcolm B. Carroll of West New 


Brighton, Staten Island, will be married 
in October to Gerald S. Parker, secretary 
in charge of the accident and health de- 
partment of Preferred Accident, New 
York. Mr. Parker is the son of Mrs. 
George H. Parker of New Brighton and 


the late Mr. Parker. Miss Carroll, Wel- 
lesley College graduate, °44, was an 
ensign in the Waves in World War 


II, and for two years has been in the 
editorial department of New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Mr. Parker, Williams grad- 
uate, 38, is a captain in the Coast 
Artillery Reserve; served five years in 
the war and received the Bronze Star 
Medal with “V” device for action in 
Germany. He is a vice president of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York. 








New Officers of Million Dollar Round Table 





Day Photographers 

Seated, L. to R.: Theodore Widing, Provident Mutual; Paul W. Cook, Mutual 
Benefit, Chicago; Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis. Standing: Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago; John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, 


Above cut of new officers of Million Dollar Round Table of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters elected at annual meeting this week in French Lick 
Springs, Ind. Paul W. Cook, general agent, Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, is the 
new chairman of the Round Table. He has long been one of leading figures in the 
business. Vice chairman is Theodore Widing, CLU, Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
Walter N. Hiller, CLU, Penn Mutual, Chicago, and John O. Todd, CLU, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago, are two of the executive committee members. Paul H. 
Dunnavan, CLU, Canada Life, Minneapolis, is retiring chairman of the Round 


Table. 


Charles L. Bitzer, general agent at 
Harrisburg for Massachusetts Mutual, 
has been named for the third consecutive who received the degree of Chartered 
time to serve another three-year term as_ Life Underwriter at the American Col- 
a trustee of the local YMCA, and has’ lege of Life Underwriters’ dinner in 
been reelected vice president of the Jefferson Hotel last week during the 
board of trustees of Lebanon Valley convention of National Association of 
College. Life Underwriters at St. Louis. 





Vincent B. Coffin, vice president of 
Connecticut Mutual, was one of those 





Strauss Portrait 


JOHN J. O'TOOLE RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR 


: Richard K. Paynter, Jr., vice president 

John J. O'Toole, secretary, F. D. and treasurer, New York Life Insurance 
Hirschberg & Co., Inc. St. Louis, who Co., and Leroy A. Petersen, president 
was elected president of the Missouri and director, Otis Elevator, have been 
Association of Insurance Agents at its elected members of the executive com- 
annual meeting on September 13, long mittee of the United States branch of 
has been prominent in the affairs of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
that organization serving in various ca- Corp. Mr. Paynter is a trustee of the 
pacities, including state national direc- Diocesan Investment Trust of the Di- 
tor, secretary-treasurer and chairman of ocese of New Jersey, a director of the 
fire prevention, and other committees. Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad Co, 
Church Life Insurance Co. and Church 
Fire Insurance Corp. 


He also is a past president of the Insur- 
ance Board of St. Louis. 
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Cyclopedia of Insurance 

The 1948 edition of Cyclopedia of 
Insurance in the United States has = 
issued by The Index Publishing Co. 
123 William Street, New York. Its A gal 
decisions section consists of 153. pages. 
Its section covering definitions of insur- 
terms and forms is ninety-one 
pages. More than 350 pages are devoted 
to biographical sketches of insurance 
personalities. ; Among interesting items 
in careers of some insurance men as 
given in the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
are these: 

Edwin G. Seibels, Columbia, S. C., 
who organized and was manager of Cot- 


ance 


ton Fire & Marine Underwriters, left 
school at 14 to become a page in the 
South Carolina Senate and was later a 


reporter for the Columbia Register. He 
paid his way Peas college by work- 
ing in the insurance office of KE. W. 
Seibels & Son, of which he became a 
partner in 1886. He then became a spe 
cial agent. Later, he became chairman 
of the board of Seibels, Secee & Co., 
managers of many companies. In 1898 
he invented the vertical filing system, 
now in general use throughout the world. 

George Olmsted, chairman of the 
board, Hawkeye Casualty Co., is a grad- 
wate of West Point Military headiaas 
where he was class president for four 
years, honor ——— scholastically and 
Senior Cadet Captain. He started his 
coral career aS a carrier salesman 
for Des Moines Capital, subsequently 
being with the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. He then went with the 
Des Moines Gas Co., lighting street 
lights. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness as an agent in Des Moines. He 
went into World War II as a major 
and became chief, Requirement and As 
signments branch, International division, 
War Department, administering military 
lend lease procurement and assignment 
of monthly production between Allied 
Nations. He served in many foreign 
countries. In October, 1944, he was in 
Burma campaign. He became assistant 
chief of staff to Lieutenant A. C. Wede- 
meyer and organized the rescue of Gen- 
eral Wainwright and other prisoners 
and civilian internees. He was appointed 
economic adviser to Government of 
China in September, 1945, and returned 
to inactive status January 30, 1946. 

E liver, executive vice president, 
secretary and treasurer of New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was at one 
time secretary of the Committee on 
Black Tom Island Disaser. 

George A. Moszkowski, president, 
American International Underwriters, 
S.A.; Insular Underwriters of Cuba and 
American International Insurance Co., 

S.A., Havana, Cuba, was born in War- 
saw, Poland. He was educated at War- 
saw, University of Liege and Electrical 
Engineering Institute of Petrograd. He 
was special correspondent of the Shang- 
hai Evening Post and Mercury. 

William Lewis Moody, Jr., president, 
American National of Galveston, was 
educated at University of Texas and 


Virginia Military Institute and abroad. 
He became a member of W. L. 
factors, 


Moody 


& Co. cotton established in 























































close of Civil War. It 
is now a private, unincorporated bank. 
He is president of the City National 
Bank of Galveston and is owner or the 
Galveston Daily News, oldest daily paper 
published in Texas. His son, W. 
Moody, III, is executive vice president 
of American National. 

C. W. Hall, president, Northwestern 
Fire & Marine, joined the Consolidated 
Fire & Marine and a local agency in 
Albert Lea, Minn., after leaving school. 
For several years he became interested 
in railroad and irrigation construction 
work; and then entered banking and 
insurance. He was Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Montana for three 
years, resigning to return to Minneapo 
lis in January, 1930, as assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of Northwestern F.& M 
He was elected president in 1941. 

* * * 


Galveston at the 


San Francisco Counter Signature 
Bureau 


Announcement of the establishment of 
the Counter Signature Bureau at San 
Francisco to furnish a counter-signing 
service in California and other Western 
states for out of state insurance agents, 
brokers and companies, was made by 
Roland M. Kurtz, San Francisco insur- 
ance broker-agent and owner of the 
bureau. The California Insurance De- 
partment on September 14 declared that 
the bureau’s contemplated operations 
would be entirely legal provided that it 
is owned and operated by a licensed in- 
surance broker. 

The purpose of the Counter Signature 
Bureau is to provide the answer to a 
nationwide demand for prompt, efficient 
and inexpensive countersigning service, 
says Mr. Kurtz. His bureau’s fee is 
$2.50 for countersigning a policy with 
premium up to $100; $3.50 for policies 
with premiums of from $100 to $150; $4 
for policies with premiums of from $250 
to $500 and $5 for policies with premium 
of from $500 to $1,000. 

When first suggested several months 
ago the California Insurance Depart- 
ment requested an opinion from the 
State Attorney General as to legality 
of the Counter Signature Bureau. The 
Attorney General ruled that the pro- 
posed service must be operated by a 
licensed insurance agent-broker. Dis- 
cussing the opinion, Chief Assistant In- 
surance Commissioner J. R. Maloney of 
California on September 14 said: “If the 
Counter Signature Bureau, as a corpo- 
ration or co-partnership, or any fictitious 
person operating under that fictitious 
name and style, becomes licensed as an 
insurance broker in this state, the pay- 
ment to it by insurers, and the receipt 
by it of commissions on insurance busi- 
ness in this state would not be illegal. 
The brokers license would not as such 
authorize the countersignature of poli- 
cies by the holder thereof, since a coun- 
tersignature constitutes an act of 
agency, but it would authorize the pay- 
ment and receipt of commissions on 
California business.” 

The new Counter Signature Bureau is 
now commencing operations in California 





and will be operated from Mr. Kurtz’ 
offices in the Humboldt Bank Building, 
San Francisco. Arrangements are be- 
ing concluded to offer similar services 
in Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, 
provided such operations are entirely in 
accord with the insurance laws of those 
states, says Mr. Kurtz. 
x * OK 
Insurance Division Naval Officers 


Return for Training 
During this summer several Navy Re- 
serve officers who served in the Insur- 
ance Division of the Office of Procure- 
ment and Material during World War II 


have returned to Washington for two- 
week training periods in the Insurance 
Branch, Office of Naval Material, which 


is the successor organization to the war- 
time division. 

These officers include Lieutenant Com- 
mander Frank I. Butterworth, head of 
compensation and liability department, 
branch office, Maryland Casualty, Chi- 
cago; Lieutenant Commander Charles G. 
Gilmore, special agent, Travelers, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Lieutenant Commander Otho 
J. Parker, Jr., president, Parker Insur- 
ance Agency, Atlanta; Lieutenant Com- 
mander Frank J. Sartore, Brown, Crosby 
& Co., Inc., New York; Lieutenant Com- 
mander J. Russell Townsend, Jr., 
ate general agent, Equitable Life of 
lowa, Indianapolis. 

The purpose of inviting the former 
members of the branch for training duty 
is to bring them up-to-date on present 
procedures of the Navy insurance pro- 
gram and to enable present members of 
the branch to acquire current  infor- 
mation from the insurance industry. 

*x 


associ- 


Former New Yorker Prominent in 
Coast A. & H. Circles 

Edward J. Miller, agency manager in 
San Francisco for the accident and 
health department of Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance, is a past president 
of the California State Association of 
Accident & Health Managers Clubs as 
well as past president of the San Fran- 
cisco Managers’ Association. 

He began his business career as a 
stenographer and general clerk of the 
old Pennsylvania Casualty Co. and be- 
came manager of its payroll audit de- 
partment. He became payroll auditor in 
the United States branch of General 
Accident in Philadelphia, later being 
transferred to New York. From there 
he went to Massachusetts Bonding as 
assistant manager of the New England 
department and in 1914 was made branch 
manager in Albany. Three years later, 
says Underwriters Report in a sketch 

his career, he went to Globe Indem- 
nity at New York as assistant manager 
of the liability department. He came to 
the West Coast to become manager of 
the underwriting department of Massa- 
chusetts Bonding at San Francisco and 
was placed in charge of the accident and 
health office eleven years ago. One of 
his three William, is associated 
with him. 


sons, 


* * * 


Storebrand, Oslo 

Oslo, Norway—The Storebrand, insur- 
ance company of Oslo, Norway, operates 
two centers for issuing policies, one at 
the home office in Oslo and the second 
located outside because of the limited 
space in the home office building. The 
company is having very satisfactory re- 
sults with policies controlled in issue 
through these two centers, rather than 
having the policies issued by agents, as 
they were being handled formerly. Also, 
the company finds the system to be a 
great economy over the old method, 
as well as the fact that the new system 
is paying better than the old. 

Storebrand is set up so it may issue 
over-the-counter policies to its cus- 
tomers at the home office, these being 
issued principally on Oslo business where 
rates are standard. 

All policies at Storebrand for each 
individual client are registered so the 
company has a record at a glance of all 
the policies owned by any of their 
policyholders. 

The company Storebrand was founded 




















HANSSON 


PER M. 
in 1847, thus held its 100th anniversary 
jubilee on May 4, 1947. S. Thorkildsen 
is chairman of the board of directors 
Per M. Hansson is the managing direc- 
tor. 

For the year ending with January 
1, 1948, Storebrand showed an increase 
on the aggregate gross premium income 
from all branches of insurance amount- 
ing to approximately 18 million kroner 
as compared with the previous year. 

Aside from having affiliated companies 
abroad including New York and London, 
Storebrand has two sister companies in 
Norway. One of the sister companies 
is the Idun, which is operating in the 
life business, being one of the largest 
of the Norwegian life insurance com- 
with Storebrand holding the con- 


panies, 
trolling interest Nicolay L. Bugge is 
the manager of Idun. 


The home office of Storebrand is lo- 
cated in a handsome old building in the 
central part of Oslo. The company owns 


a number of fine antique pieces and 
art objects, many of which have been 
selected for the home office by foreign 


representatives or managers of the firm 
The rooms and halls in which those 
pieces are housed have been decorated 
by an expert in order to appropriately 
display the company treasures to fullest 
advantage. 

The mail room and archives for the 
company are located in the basement of 
the building. The top floor is given 
over to an employes’ canteen. School 
is held in the canteen quarters prior to 
the luncheon hour each day, with 
given in language, mathematics, ete. 

It is customary for all departments to 
have a ten minute drill in’ physical 
training each day. A physical director 
makes the rounds from department to 
department to instruct the drill. 

The youngest division of the organiza- 
tion is the acquisition department. 

There are two company publications 
for Storebrand, with a separate editorial 
division or publication department in the 
home office. First there is a house organ 
and second a special organ for agents 

The aaaihueiien department at Store- 
brand is set up on a system whereby 
a staff of ten persons can efficiently 
handle the entire operation. There is 
however a special bookkeeping division 
for the foreign department. 

The statistical work for the company 
is done by IBM machines. At the present 
time the machines are only handling 
statistical material, but the intention is 
shortly to issue notices, etc. by machine 
also. The IBM machines at Storebrand 
are located in a sound proofed room with 
a ceiling designed to absorb the noise 
and with the sound proofing material 
extending halfway down the side walls. 

The most recent addition to that de- 
partment is more complicated machinery 
located in a separate room known as 
the “brain” of the company. 


classes 
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Home Midyear Assets 
Amount to $284,378,186 


TOTAL SURPLUS IS _ $97,819,859 
Pres. Smith Issues Report Giving Effect 
to Consolidation of All Affiliates 


Except Georgia Home 


President Harold V. Smith of the 
Home of New York has issued a spe- 
cial report to stockholders giving the 
financial statement of the company as 
of June 30, 1948. These figures include 
the consolidated condition of the Home 
and nine former affiliated companies 
merged with the Home on June 1, but 
do not include figures of the Georgia 
Home which was not merged with the 
parent company until after June 30. 

Admitted assets of the Home on June 
30 amounted to $284,378,186, compared 
with $193,896,658 on December 31, 1947. 
Surplus to policyholders is $97,819,859 
against $66,682,088, reserve for unearned 
premiums $140,029,197 compared with 
$91,473,696 and reserve for losses $36,- 
087,051 against $23,904,922. Cash assets 
of the Home on June 30 were $31,574,698 
while United States Government bond 
holdings totaled $104,334,731. 

Leading Company in Premiums and 

Assets 

In a statement to stockholders Presi- 
dent Smith states that “Your company, 
the Home, now surpasses by far, in pre- 


mium writings and in assets, any fire 
and marine insurance company in the 
world. Your management has a lively 


sense of the responsibility to the public, 
the stockholders, the agents and the 
employes which this position in the busi- 
ness entails. 

“In many significant respects, some 
due largely to the merger, the first six 
months of this year produced encourag- 
ing results. Improvements anticipated 
in the merged operations are being 
worked out smoothly and effectively. 
Net income, after providing for income 
taxes, shows a substantial increase as 
compared with net income for the first 
half of last year. 

“At the special meeting of stockhold- 
ers on pune. 28, 1948, approval was given 
to enlarging the board of directors of 
the Home to enable the enlarged com- 
pany to have the benefit of the advice 
and co veges of men representative of the 
separate boards of the former affiliated 
ah This has been done.” 

Directors on the enlarged board of the 
Home who formerly were on boards of 
the affiliated companies include C. 
Stevenson Newhall, chairman of board, 
Pennsylvania Co. of Philadelphia; Percy 
C. Madeira, Jr., president, Land Title 
Bank & Trust Co.; Earl G. Harrison, 
lawyer; John A. Stevenson, president 
Penn Mutual Life; Champion McDowell 
Davis, president, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co.; Warren S. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Wilmington, N. C.; Roger W. Bab- 
son, chairman of board, Babson’s Re- 
ports, Inc.; Robert B. Meyer, The Cord 


Meyer Co.; Henry C. Brunie, president, 
Empire Trust Co.; Harbin K. Park, 
president and director, Fire National 


Columbus, Ga., and Boykin C. 


lawyer. 


Bank of 
Wright, 


LOS ANGELES CO. ORGANIZING 

Corporation Commissioner E. M. 
Dougherty of Los Angeles has granted 
articles of incorporation to the Coast 
Insurance Co. of that city which will 
be capitalized at $1,000,000. Directors 
include F. A. Moore, Los Angeles insur- 
ance agent. 


Bailey Tells Buyers 
What Brokers Expect 


RISK RESEARCH GATHERING 


Marsh & McLennan Vice Pres. Says 
Buyers Must Cooperate to Get Full 
Value of Brokers’ Services 


Data and action which insurance brok- 
ers expect from their clients were set 
forth by T. W. Bailey, vice president of 
the nationwide brokerage firm of 
Marsh & McLennan and also chairman 
of the governing committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
when he addressed the luncheon meeting 
of the Risk Research Institute at the 
George Washington Hotel in New York 
City yesterday. He listed numerous 
steps assureds must take, including stat- 
ing of the proper values and_ taking 
advantage of safety services, if brokers 
are to render their full responsibilities. 

Before concluding his talk Mr. Bailey 
also presented briefly his views on the 
current problem of finding a satisfactory 
method of handling rating of interstate 
risks. 

“As you know,” he said, “the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers and 
Risk Research Institute have from the 
beginning been in opposition to the 
pattern of rate and form regulation pro- 
vided by the so-called All-Industry Bill 
which has been adopted in many states 
with some variations in the degree of 
regulation. Legislation of this pattern, 
as we foresaw, has limited competitive 
insurance markets. 

Opposed to Higher Rates on IUB Risks 

“The serious situation for you which 
has been created is well exemplified by 
the failure to reconstitute the Interstate 
Underwriters Board which in many 
cases has resulted and will result in a 
substantial increase in cost to you, the 
buyer, if it or some similar board is not 
reconstituted. The National Association 
of Insurance Brokers has offered its 
services to the insurance companies in 
an endeavor to assist in the restoration 
of a rating practice for 1UB risks which 
will permit you to continue to receive 
the rates and forms which were avail- 
able to you prior to the change in the 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Lack Adequate Coverage 
For Distillers’ Risks 
MARKETS OF THE WORLD USED 
Schiff Declares Higher Dollar Value of 
Aged Whiskies Renders Insurance 
Problem Most Difficult 


as well as many 
other industries, remain grossly underin- 


The nation’s distillers, 


sured today because the world markets 
do not possess adequate falicities to in- 
sure all the liability offered, Colonel 
William Schiff, president of Schiff, Ter- 
hune & Co. of New York, one of the 
nation’s leading insurance brokerage 
firms, told a press conference on Tues- 
day. He admitted there is little chance 
of a general solution of this big prob- 
lem until insurable values shrink to the 
point where they come within the limit 
of insurance market facilities. When 
that will happen he does not know. 
With respect to whiskey coverage 
Colonel Schiff expressed the belief that 
additional insurance might be obtained 
if some companies now reluctant to 
write such risks because they fear them 
to be extra hazardous, would change 
their attitude. He contends that whis- 
key presents no greater hazard than 
many other risks providing it is properly 
protected and warehouses are not 
spaced too closely together. For the 
most part, however, the insurance mar- 
kets just cannot accept further liability. 


World Markets Shy on Facilities 

Distillers are now utilizing the insur- 
ance markets of the entire world in a 
continuing effort to obtain adequate pro- 
tection, Colonel Schiff declared. Never- 
theless, no large distiller has all the in- 
surance it needs, particularly in locations 
where large concentrations of value ex- 
ist. He said that he visited the leading 
European markets without getting all 
the coverage sought. London Lloyd’s, 
he said, is now doing the greatest vol- 
ume of business in its history with the 
United States and still cannot fill de- 
mands for protection. 

In the distilling industry, for example, 
Colonel Schiff explained, the problem of 
obtaining adequate insurance coverage 
has been created by the steadily-increas- 
ing dollar value of aged whiskies, ac- 
companied by a dwindling supply. In 
consequence, he said, the estimated in- 
sured value of whiskey reserves has in- 
creased from approximately $650,000,000 
in 1939 to the staggering total of nearly 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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H. H. BROWN WITH AETNA 


Leaves General Adjustment Bureau to 
Become Assistant Education Di- 
rector at Hartford 
Howard H. Brown of New York City 
has been appointed assistant educational 
director of the Aetna Insurance Group, 
according to an announcement by Presi- 
dent W. Ross McCain. Mr. Brown will 
be associated with Director L. Ray 
Ringer in conducting the educational 

and training program. 

Mr. Brown has had experience in edu- 
cational work besides a broad fire and 
marine insurance background. After 
graduating from Yale University he en- 
tered the teaching profession. Later he 
went into banking, following which he 
became state agent for a fire insurance 
company. In this position he gained 
much experience. He resigned as state 
agent to accept a position as staff ad- 
juster in the New York City office of 
the General Adjustment Bureau. He is 
leaving this place to join the. Aetna or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Brown is a native of East Orange, 
N. J. He prepared for college at Phil- 
lips-Exeter Academy and was graduated 
in 1926 from | Yale University. 


NM. j. Rating Body Body Meets 


The Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion of New Jersey on September 16 
elected the American of Newark, Con- 
tinental, Globe & Rutgers Fire and 
North British & Mercantile to the gov- 
erning committee for three-year terms, 
succeeding the Firemen’s of Newark, 
Home of New York, North River and 
Royal. 





FILE BUREAU RULES IN CALIF. 


Pacific Fire Rating Bureau has filed 
its amended by-laws and rules with the 
California Department of Insurance, the 
new laws and rules meeting the require- 
ments of the Insurance Department. 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Harold 
A. Benjamin may soon void his former 
amended order of denial of license to 
the bureau as a rating organization and 
issue a new order granting the license. 


LEON D. WELCH DIES 


Leon D. Welch, 53, general insurance 
agent of Watertow n, N. Y., dropped dead 
September 11. Although "afflicted with 
a heart condition, Mr. Welch appeared 
to be in his usual health and was at 
the office of his business, known as 
Leon D. Welch, Insurance and Real 
Estate, in the Woolworth Building Sep- 
tember 10, 
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Dineen Defends Use of Credits and 


Debits in Rating Multiple Locations 


N. Y. Supt. Tells Ohio Agents Companies’ Arguments for 
Mere Averaging of Specific Rates Are Not Convincing; 
Analyzes Robinson-Patman Act and State Laws 


Any desire for simplicity in fire in- 
surance rating should not result in adop- 
tion of rigid plans which deprive a 


buyer of demonstrated savings in losses 


and expenses, or relieve him from the 
obligation to pay justified surcharges 
for poor experience, Insurance Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Dineen of New York 
declared when addressing the Ohio As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Colum- 
bus on September 21. He talked to the 
agents on state regulation of national 
rates with particular reference to multi- 
ple location contents business, and re- 
stated his conclusion that multiple lo- 
cation rating should not be based strict- 
ly upon averaging of rates at specific 
locations. 

“Aoents have a real interest in the 
answer to this problem. Some of 
America’s largest interstate businesses 
are rooted in small communities. One 
of the original purposes of the IUB 
was better to enable local agents to 
compete with large brokers on this class 
of business. Only recently your national 
association adopted a resolution pressing 
for an early disposition of this question. 
You can contribute to a worthwhile 
solution by bringing home to the com- 
panies which you represent your prac- 
tical knowledge of the problem based 
your assureds,” he 


upon the needs of 
said, 

Superintendent Dineen’s address was 
long and it has been put in printed form, 
with copious footnotes, indicating the 
importance he attaches to the position 
he has taken with reference to solution 
of the interstate rating of contents in- 
surance problem since the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board has withdrawn, tem- 
porarily at least, from the picture. 

Reviewing IUB history, Superintendent 
Dineen said that while that organization 
started about twenty years ago with 
the plan of averaging of specific rates, 
as time went on it became necessary, 
largely for competitive reasons, to 
modify the average over-all rate up or 
down by surcharges or discounts based 
on attributes of the risk as a whole. 
These factors took into consideration 
coinsurance, acquisition costs, spread of 
risk, fluctuating values, centralized 
records, experience and other elements 
commonly recognized in rating large 
risks, 


Rating vs. Advisory Organizations 


After telling of efforts of the IUB 
this present year at Philadelpihia to be- 
come recognized as an advisory body 
rather than a rating organization and 
of the opposition of many Insurance 


Commissioners to such a proposal Mr. 
Dineen said: 

“Many people in the business have 
been mystified as to why this seemingly 
unimportant detail should present a 
major obstacle. The answer lies in the 
marked difference in treatment of rating 
and advisory organizations under most 
rating laws. Rating and advisory organ- 
izations are the subject of separate sec- 
tions in the All-Industry Bills and in 
the New York law. Great care was ex- 
ercised by those who drafted these bills 
to provide statutory safeguards for those 
who were members or subscribers of 
rating organizations. 

“The reason for these safeguards is 
simple. Rating organizations are price- 
fixing combinations which are prohibited 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act unless 
regulated by the states. These combina- 
tions dominate the market in some fields 
of insurance. Because of the com- 
plexities of the fire insurance rate struc- 
ture, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for a fire company to function unless 
it is a member or subscriber of a 
rating bureau. 

“Since advisory organizations do not 
make rates but simply assist insurers 
or rating organizations in the process, 
the drafters of the legislation did not 
feel that it was necessary to surround 
them with the same safeguards. To per- 
mit advisory organizations to carry on 
the functions of rating organizations 
would nullify the plain mandate of the 
law. By enacting the All-Industry Bills, 
we have, in effect, represented to Con- 
gress that they provide an _ effective 
method of regulating price-fixing com- 
binations. We shall not secure respect 
for the bills if we permit their provisions 
to be used in a manner completely at 
variance with their spirit and letter. 

“Although in the past the IUB was 
nominally an advisory organization, it 
actually made rates. Examiners for the 
New York Department, after a careful 
examination so found. To the Commis- 
sioners it seemed important that the 
errors of the past should not be re- 
peated. * * * 

“The next development was shelving 
of the Philadelphia plan and the intro- 
duction of a new plan by a sizable 
group of stock insurers calling generally 
for an averaging of the specific rates on 
a state-by-state basis and without the 
granting of any discounts or the im- 
position of surcharges. This proposal, of 
course, was a radical departure from 
the plan urged at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the Commissioners and was, in 
many respects, a return to the 1928 
method of operation, which had been 
found to be unworkable. Several un- 


official explanations for this reversal of 
position have been advanced. 


Contentions Advanced 


“Contention 1. We were told that the 
Philadelphia plan had been abandoned 
because it was discriminatory. I must 
confess that as far as the New York 
Department was concerned, we were un- 
impressed by this argument because 
what it really amounted to was this: 
rates under the Philadelphia plan would 
have been non-discriminatory if sug- 
gested by the IUB as an advisory or- 
ganization, whereas the identical rates 
would have been discriminatory if made 
by the IUB as a rating organization. 
This argument, of course, falls of its 
own weight. Furthemore, the Phila- 
delphia plan was prepared by able 
people, many of them leaders in the 
business. It seemed inconceivable that 
men of their background and experience 
would submit a plan to the NAIC with- 
out first having thoroughly considered 
whether or not it was discriminatory. 

“Contention 2. While the following is 
probably not typical of the industry as 
a whole, some executives questioned 
whether the granting of discounts from 
the average rates by the IUB in the 
first instance was sound. In substance, 
the argument ran this way: “The com- 
panies were urged into this form of 
cut-rate insurance by the big brokers 
and the big buyers. Now that we are 
in a sellers’ market, perhaps we ought 
to stop it. We can do this by returning 
to the practice of averaging specific 
rates.’ 

“The implication is, of course, that 
IUB rates, fixed by the companies them- 
selves, are and have been inadequate, 
an assumption upon which it is unneces- 
sary to comment at this time. If rate 
changes are required on this class of 
risks, it hardly seems necessary to 
abandon the entire system of debits and 
credits in order to provide the necessary 
corrections. A simpler method would be 
to make appropriate changes in the 
debits and credits themselves. 

“Contention 3. The cost of handline 
reporting form business is as great, if 
not greater than that of handling 
ordinary business, and the present prac- 
tice of granting discounts for assumed 
savings in expenses is unjustified. It is 
somewhat difficult to reconcile this con- 
tention with the representations made 
by responsible and experienced spokes- 
men for the industry at the Chicago 
and Philadelphia meetings. Either there 
are economies or there are not. The 
time has arrived to find out. We should 
not replace one plan based on unverified 
assumptions with another based on op- 
posite but equally unverified assump- 
tions. We need facts. 

Anti-Discrimination Laws 

“The Robinson-Patman  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Act has set a standard for 
American business generally in the field 
of quantity discounts. 

“While the language of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the All-Industry Bills and 
the New York rating law with reference 
to the justification of discounts differs, 
the rationale of all three bills is gen- 
erally the same, namely, that where 
varying prices on the same articles are 
quoted to different buyers because of 
their size or other considerations, the 
seller should be able to establish that 





in price are fair and 
reasonable. Noteworthy differences be- 
tween the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
All-Industry Bills are these: 


“(1) The former, applicable to com- 


the variations 


petitive price structures, does not re- 
quire the granting of discounts even 
though merited by demonstrable econo- 
mies. Under the regulated rate structure 
of the latter, failure to grant a war- 
ranted discount or to impose a justified 
surcharge may produce an excessive or 
inadequate rate in violation of the rating 
standard. 

“(2) To make the penalties of the 
Robinson-Patman Act applicable, there 
must be a finding that there is ‘a reason- 
able possibility that the discriminations 
may have have the effect of injuring 
destroying or preventing competition,’ 
etc. (Federal Trade Commission v. Mor- 
ton Salt Co.). No such limitation is con- 
tained in the All-Industry Bills. in which 
unfair discrimination is prohibited irre- 
spective of its effect on competition. 

“(3) Under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, a discriminatory price which might 
otherwise have been unwarranted can be 
justified where the seller can show that 
it was quoted in a bona fide effort to 
meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor. This means that if necessary 
to meet competition (but not to destroy 
it), the seller can sell at a loss. No such 
latitude is allowed an insurer under the 
All-Industry Bills under the New York 
rating law. 


Similarity Between State and Federal 
Laws 


“A noteworthy similarity between the 
state and federal anti-discrimination 
statutes pointed up by the decision in 
the Morton Salt case, is this: It is no 
defense to a charge of discrimination to 
show that all large buyers received the 
same price differential, or, in other 
words, that there was no discrimination 
between large buyers. The question is 
whether the differential between large 
and small buyers was justified in the 
first instance. If it was not, the fact 
that it was extended equally to all large 
buyers simply multiplied the number of 
offenses. 

“The effect of all of these laws, which 
mirror American public opinion, is to 
lead inexorably to better ascertainment 
of cost factors, to improved figures and 
to a reduction in guess-work. This does 
not mean that all judgment in rate mak- 
ing can be eliminated or that valid prac- 
tical considerations must be disregarded. 
The application of these principles to 
the IUB problem should lead to its 
early solution. This rate structure has 
its peculiarities but that should not pre- 


vent the application of the general 
principles outlined above. 
“The discussion on the national 


character of this business should not be 
construed as suggesting or advocating 
that companies handling it should neces- 
sarily associate themselves with a rating 
bureau. The purpose clause of the All- 
Industry Bills makes it clear that its 
drafters never contemplated that a com- 
missioner by force or suasion could com- 
pel a company to join a rating bureau, 
to refrain from withdrawing from one, 
or to operate independently. On the 
contrary, the law permits a company to 
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Stewart President of 
Pennsylvania Agents 


STANLEY COWMAN 


Present Membership of State Associa- 
tion Over 1,300 Agencies; Career 
of New President 


Helmbold & 


SUCCEEDS 


Stewart of 


W. Howard 


Stewart, Clearfield, Pa. was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the annual 


Bedford on September 21, 
Stanley Cowman of Phila- 


meeting at 
succeeding 





Phillips Stud .c 
STANLEY COWMAN 
delphia, who has served as _ president 


during the past two years. 

In addition to serving as vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Stewart has been member- 
ship chairman for the past two years, 
during which time the state association 
has had a record growth both with re- 
spect to actual numerical increase and 
percentage-wise. 





The Pennsylvania Association won the 
National Association’s membership cup 
for the fiscal year ending August 3], 
1947, and has not relaxed in continued 
growth since then. The present member- 
ship stands at an all-time high over 
1,300 member agencies comprising ap- 
proximately 7,000 individual owners or 
partners and employes 

For the past two years Mr. Stewart 
has also served as president of his local 
board, known as the Central Association 
of Insurance Agents, comprising Centre, 
Clearfield and Elk counties. He was 
largely responsible for the organization 
of this board some ten years ago. 

In this connection, Mr. Stewart has 
specialized in inviting agents from near- 
by counties where there are no local 
organizations to attend meetings of the 
Central Association. As a consequence, 
those agents have had the opportunity 
of personal contact with organization 
work and many have joined the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Stewart is head of the firm of 
Helmbold & Stewart, which was founded 


W. HOWARD STEWART 


eighty years ago. His father was active 
in building up the agency in its earlier 
days. The first policy written by the 
agency in 1868 ran continuously until 
1946 when the property was sold to make 
way for another building. Mr. Stewart's 
insurance work was interrupted when 
he joined the armed forces during the 
Second World War and served as 
captain in the Army Air Corps. Sub- 
sequently, he was promoted to major. 


Pres. Cowman on Present Problems 

President Stanley Cowman of Phila- 
delphia in his annual report to the asso- 
ciation expressed support for full mul- 
tiple line coverage, subject to reasonab'e 
capital requirements. 

“Pennsylvania’s rate regulatory and al- 
lied laws became effective January 1, 
1948,” he continued. “After nine months 
the industry apparently agrees that the 
business is running smoothly all things 
considered. The Pennsylvania Industry 
Conference Committee is still in ex- 
istence ready at a moment’s notice to 
serve the industry. Our new legislature 
meets next January and I am confident 
if any changes are required or suggested 
by our Insurance Commissioner, or 
other parties at interest, the various 
elements of the industry will through 
collaboration find a reasonable solution. 

“I plead for a better understanding 
between company management and 








agency forces. Our combined concern 
and objective must be the interest of the 
public. Let’s start there and no prob- 
lem should prove too difficult of solu- 
tion with honesty and fairness in the 
hearts of both sides. But please—let’s 
consult before important decisions are 
made. 
Small Claim Questions 

“The American Agency System has 
provided more and better protection for 
more and more people and industries,” 
said Mr. Cowman. “The public is be- 
coming more and more insurance con- 
scious and more claim minded. We 
should all be considering what should 
be done with respect to deductibles or 
franchises on some kinds of insurance. 
Extended coverage and so-called com- 
prehensive physical automobile  insur- 
ance are illustrations. Here again we 
must provide what the public wishes. 
The cost of handling small claims is 
equal to the cost of handling much 
larger claims but if the public is will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of collecting 
a small claim that is their prerogative. 
We can help them to decide by careful 
explanation of the matter and it is our 
duty to do so. 

“The words ‘extended coverage’ and 
‘comprehensive’ remind me that better 
descriptive terms for the protection af- 
forded by some of our policies is long 
overdue. The words ‘extended cover- 
age’ are meaningless to the so-called 
man in the street. The dictionary defi- 
nition of ‘comprehensive’ does not tie 
in with our use of the word in describ- 
ing policies. We have, for example, two 
comprehensive automobile polices. One 
is a physical damage policy. The other 
is a liability policy. We need descrip- 
tive words the average man or woman 
can easily understand. If any prizes 
were offered by the companies I bet 
some agent somewhere would come up 
with a good answer!” declared Presi- 
dent Cowman. 

“Let me suggest to you that under 
our broader base or spread a four billion 
dollar business that affects the welfare 
of millions of people comes terribly 
close to a public utility. Regardless of 
size this business is vested with public 
interest. It is the history of industry 
that when a certain ‘bigness’ is attained 
it becomes a target. As time passes un- 
der rate regulation every element of the 
premium dollar will be subject to closer 
scrutiny. The American Agency System 
must at all times be able to justify its 
place and cost in the picture. 

“T beseech you to improve your knowl- 
edge through the educational opportuni- 
ties that are knocking at your door; 
contribute your full share to fire preven- 
tion and accident prevention; make 
doubly sure of a partnership with the 
public.” 


LANE TWINS TENNIS CHAMPS 

Out of thirty-eight competing children, 
14 years old and under, who participated 
in the recent tennis tournament at North 
Conway, N.H., Christopher Lane, age 
11, defeated his brother, Peter, in the 
final match and became the 1948 cham- 
pion of the Junior Singles competition. 
It is interesting to note that Peter and 
Christopher also came out on top in the 
doubles final matches. The boys are the 
sons of Mervin L. Lane, New York in- 
surance author and broker, and Mrs. 
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Correction on Proposals 


Of R. I. Agents to NAIA 


In The Eastern Underwriter issue of 
September 10 a story on proposals of 
the Rhode Island Association of Insur- 
ance Agents for changes in the con- 
stitution of the National Association 
inadvertently incorporated some sugges- 
tions made by the Washington Associa- 
tion. The Rhode Island agents’ recom- 
mendation calls for election of five mem- 
bers of the executive committee instead 
of the present practice of electing two 
and appointing three members. In addi- 
tion the president and vice president 
are to be elected by the membership 
as has been the custom for years past. 
The Rhode Island proposal does not 
suggest territorial representation, exten- 
sion of term beyond one year or election 
for staggered term. 

The Washington Association, however, 
does propose not only the five members 
of the executive committee outside the 
officers be elected, but that they be 
representatives of five territorial divi- 
sions of the United States; also that 
they be elected for three-year terms, 
the terms to be staggered so that no 
more than two members come up for 
election each year. 


Five New Vice Presidents 
Of Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Five assistant vice presidents of Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., New York, insurance 
brokers, have been advanced to vice 
presidents. They are Lloyd M. Burch, 
Edmund H. Driggs, Ralph J. Lathrop, 
Wallace C. Lippencott and Arthur A 
Quaranta. 


Mr. Burch joined Marsh & McLennan 
in 1917 and has been manager of the 
bond department. Mr. Driggs went with 
the firm in 1941 and was named assis- 
tant vice president in 1946. Mr. Lathrop 
has been with the organization since 
1931 and became assistant vice president 
in 1943, Mr. Lippencott’s connection 
with the brokerage firm dates back 
twenty-seven years and he has served 
as assistant vice president since 1941. 
Mr. Quaranta joined the firm in 1920 
and has been manager of the placing 
department. He became an assistant vice 
president in 1942. 


DALLAS DELEGATION TO NAIA 


President Willard Crotty of the Dallas 
Insurance Agents Association will head 
the group of Dallas agents who will 
attend the Chicago convention of the 
National Association. Among these will 
be Cruger T. Smith, Eric C. Gambrell, 
Robt. W. Thompson, T. Lloyd Yeargan, 
Alphonso Ragland, Jr., and Alfonso 
Johnson. Mr. Ragland is chairman of 
the NAIA aviation committee and Mr. 
Yeargan is in charge of fire prevention 
work in the southwest for the national 
committee on fire prevention. 
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C= on horseback galloped through- 
out the countryside bearing the news 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. In Exeter, New Hampshire, the 
fateful message was dispatched to Colonel 
Nicholas Gilman, whose son, young John 
Taylor Gilman, then read it in the public 
square while the townspeople listened “with 
unutterable emotion.” 

The house where the message was de- 
livered was built in 1721 by Nathaniel 
Ladd, a member of one of Exeter’s more 
prominent families who were among the 
first settlers. Another Nathaniel Ladd 
sounded the trumpet that signaled an early 
revolt against the royal governor and was 
the only one of the rebels crafty enough 























The Major General John Sullivan Room 


to escape trial. One eccentric member of 
the family kept a coffin in the house in case 
of sudden demise and invented a pair of 
wings which he maintained would enable 
him to “cleave the air like a bird” until he 
experimented from an upstairs window. 
In 1747 the house was bought by 
Daniel Gilman and for many years 
was owned by members of the Gil- 
man family who were said to be as 
numerous as the sands on the sea- 
shore and who played an influ- 
ential role in affairs of state and 
nation. One of the most distin- 
guished was Colonel Nicholas Gil- 
man who as state financier earned 
the title of “the brains of the Revo- 
lution in New Hampshire.” Impor- 
tant meetings were held, state 
secrets discussed and the Battle of 
Bennington planned in the room in 








Captain Nicholas Gilman, Jr. 


his house which served as the treasury. An- 
other room was used as the jail where 
debtors were chained to an iron ring which 
may still be seen. 

Nicholas’ son, John Taylor Gilman, 
proved his patriotism at an early age by 
marching off to Cambridge with a band of 
volunteers the morning after the Battle of 
Lexington. He succeeded his father as state 
treasurer and served a number of terms as 
governor. At the alarm of Portsmouth in 
1814 he took personal command of a large 
detachment of militia. His brother, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Gilman, Jr. who was on 
Washington’s staff, participated in many 
important battles and later served as dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention and 
as Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Ladd-Gilman house is now owned 
by the New Hampshire Society of the 
Cincinnati and is commonly known as 
Cincinnati Memorial Hall. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


« THE HOME « 
Prsurance Company 


NEW YORK 
FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Rep. Devitt Foresees 
No Federal Regulation 


ASKS ADEQUATE STATE RULES 


Commends Industry and NAIC for Ef- 
fective Program; Favors More 


State Anti-Trust Laws 


As long as the insurance industry is 
adequately regulated by the states there 
will be no federal regulations of the 
business, in the opinion of Congressman 
Edward J. Devitt who represents the St. 
Paul district of Minnesota, speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents at St. 
Paul September 16. 

“T am personally satisfied that the 
tenor of thinking of the overwhelming 
majority of members of Congress is 
that under no circumstances should we 
have Federal regulation of insurance so 
lone as that business is adequately regu- 
lated in the public interest by the state 
governments,” Congressman Devitt said. 

Citing the number of states that have 
taken steps to regulate the business, the 
Congressman said “it becomes evident 
that the insurance industry and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, representing the state officials, 
have united in the successful advance- 
ment of an effective program of state 
regulation of insurance.” 


Suggests Larger State Appropriations 

Continuing Congressman Devitt said: 
“Only when it is shown that state regu- 
lation is inadequate and that the insur- 
ance industry and state officials are not 
disposed to correct the inadequacies will 
there be a disposition on the part of 
Congress to legislate. I may add that 
most states collect much more in insur- 
ance taxes than are expended for regu- 
latory purposes. A prudent increase in 
state appropriations for this purpose 
would well serve to increase the effec- 
tiveness of state regulation and thus 
lessen the eventuality of Federal super- 
vision.” 

Congressman Devitt touched on anti- 
trust laws as they affect the insurance 
industry and added that he has “grave 
doubts that the Congress will ever spe- 
cifically exempt the insurance business 
from the anti-trust laws, except it does 
so in the enactment of regulatory laws. 
If the insurance business were to be 
specifically exempt from the anti-trust 
laws, good judgment would dictate that 
the Congress should also provide admin- 
istrative safeguards against possible 
abuses and this would spell Federal regu- 
lation of insurance—a result, in my 
opinion, which is not desirable. 

“In recent years several states have 
enacted their own anti-trust laws with 
the end in view of obviating the necessity 
of the application of the Federal laws. 
Examples are found in the laws enacted 
by Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 
York. 

“T would be one to encourage the en- 
actment of more state laws prohibiting 
restraints of trade and monopolies in 
the field of insurance. This would tend 
to minimize the exercise of Federal pro- 
hibitions against trusts and monopolies 
and supervision of the business of in- 
surance. Better than that, I would urge 
a scrupulous adherence on the part of 
insurance company executives to the 
principles embodied in our Federal anti- 
trust statutes so as to obviate the neces- 
sity of prosecution under those laws. 

“In those instances where inter-locking 
directorates and the cross-ownership of 
stock or other indicia of monopoly or 
restraint of trade are found to exist in 
the insurance industry they should im- 
mediately be rectified within the word 
and spirit of the Clayton and Sherman 
acts. 

“T have no personal knowledge of the 
existence of any situation in the in- 
surance business which constitutes a 
patent violation of the principles of our 
anti-trust statutes but the insurance in- 
dustry should be quick to investigate 
and correct any situations which might 
be interpreted as violation.” 


Distillers’ Risks 


(Continued from Page 22) 


$2,000,000,000 at present, virtually trip- 
ling. 

Colonel Schiff pointed to the paradox 
of this tremendous dollar increase in 
insurance valuation at a time when the 
supply of aged whiskies throughout the 
distilling industry is at a ten-year low, 
as a result of wartime restrictions 
placed upon liquor manufacture. 

The insurance broker took as a case 
in point, Schenley Distillers Corp. which, 
he said, now owns the nation’s largest 
stocks of fully-matured whiskey. Schen- 
ley holds the almost incredible total of 
12,000 separate insurance policies on its 
aged whiskey stocks, believed to be an 
all time record for insurance contracts 
held by a single company, Colonel Schiff 
stated. These policies cover fire and al- 
lied risks alone. 

“Based on current market values, 
Schenley has insurance requirements on 
its bonded whiskey inventories in excess 
of $400,000,000,” the colonel said, “and 
while its inventories are widely dis- 
persed it has been a continuing chal- 
lenge to the company and its insurance 
brokers to obtain adequate coverage. 
The Schenley insurance staff, in coop- 
eration with insurance companies and 
brokers, is constantly exploring the 
world’s insurance markets to find new 
sources of coverage.” 


Short Supply of Aged Whiskies 


The insurance broker pointed out 
that, whereas in June, 1939, the distilling 
industry had on hand 123,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey, either fully matured or 
about to come of age, out of a total in- 
ventory of 477,000,000 gallons, its entire 
stocks of aged whiskies in June, 1948, 
amounted to only an estimated 67,000,000 
gallons (before allowances for evapora- 
tion and leakage) out of a total inven- 
tory of 522,000,000 gallons of all age 
groups. 

This gap in stocks of fully matured 
whiskies, Colonel Schiff said, is due to 
the fact that, from October 8, 1942, 
through July, 1948, there were only 
three full months in which beverage 
spirits were produced, and even the 
reservoir accumulated from that small 
trickle has some time yet to go before 
it comes of age. 

Knowing of the “aggravated lack” of 
insurance facilities for aged whiskey 
inventories, the broker pointed out, the 
distillers themselves “have made a sus- 
tained effort to reduce hazards and 
thereby broaden the market for this 
type of coverage.” 

As an example of this effort, Colonel 
Schiff observed that protection measures 
instituted by Schenley have reduced its 
fire insurance premiums to as low as 
077 cents per $100 valuation in some 
locations as compared with a _ post- 
repeal figure of forty cents. He fur- 
ther added that mutual companies, for 
the first time, are writing policies on 
the approved type of distillery risk. 

To help achieve maximum security for 
the largest reserves of fully-aged whis- 
key in the industry, Colonel Schiff said, 
Schenley in 1946 launched a $1,375,000 
loss-prevention program headed by a 
trained fire protection engineer. Basic 
steps of the program include the dis- 
persing of the most valuable inventories 
to the largest possible number of dif- 
ferent locations and storing them in 
warehouses which are equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers and protected by 
trained fire brigades. The program also 
included the construction of dikes and 
drainage facilities to guard adjacent 
buildings. 


Proposals to ECA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


would be decided by normal commercial 
considerations and follow normal com- 
mercial patterns. 

In view of the misunderstanding which 
has arisen in this connection, under- 


writers have released the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hoffman on September 
2, setting forth their position. 

Notwithstanding representation made 
by underwriters, the announcement re- 
ferred to in last week’s issue was re- 
leased by ECA. Underwriters have con- 
firmed the conclusion stated in that ar- 
ticle that under such ruling insurance on 
ECA financed shipments would gravitate 
almost exclusively to foreign insurance 
markets. In view of the important pro- 
portion of American exports involved in 
the ECA program, such a development 
will be damaging to the long term wel- 
fare of the American marine insurance 
market. 

The letter addressed by President J. 
T. Byrne of the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States to 


Mr. Hoffman as administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
follows: 


“For several months discussions have 
taken place between representatives of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and representatives of marine in- 
surance underwriters, dealing with the 
impact of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration operations upon the Ameri- 
can marine insurance market. We are 
given to understand that following the 
most recent of these discussions a 
recommendation has been made to you 
by your staff that the ECA declare 
marine insurance premiums ineligible for 
reimbursement from ECA funds, and 
that accordingly no statement of policy 
as to marine insurance be issued by ECA. 

“Tt is the sincere. belief of marine in- 
surance underwriters that such a step 
on the part of the ECA will have grave 
and adverse effects upon the welfare of 
the American marine insurance market, 
and in consequence will have long range 
adverse effects upon the free flow of 
American foreign trade. This conclu- 
sion is based upon the experience of the 
American marine insurance market re- 
lating to Government financed ship- 
ments since the termination of World 
War II, as to which the lack of any 
United States Government policy has 
resulted in virtual elimination of Amer- 
ican marine insurance through steps 
taken by the foreign nations recipient of 
financial aid to foster their own na- 
tional marine insurance markets by gov- 
ernment decree, through government 
dominated foreign purchasing commis- 
sions and through quasi-government 
buying cooperatives. 

“During the period between the two 
world wars the American marine insur- 
ance market, through its own efforts and 
through the free play of competitive 
commercial considerations, had devel- 
oped from a position of minor, impor- 
tance to one of substantial service and 
importance to American foreign trade. 
The importance of this development, 
which was taken without benefit of any 
government assistance or protection, was 
recognized by the Congress in the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946 which in 
its preamble provides ‘It is necessary for 
the national security and development 
and maintenance of the domestic and 
the export and import foreign commerce 
of the United States that the United 
States have an efficient and adequate 
American-owned merchant marine 
supplemented by efficient American- 
owned facilities for ship-building and 
ship repair, marine insurance, and other 
auxiliary services.’ 

“Owing to the major proportion which 
ECA financed shipments bear to our 
over-all export trade, the failure of our 
Government to establish a policy look- 
ing toward freedom of opportunity for 
American underwriters as to such ship- 
ments could materially set back the 
progress made in the inter-war period. 
Under these circumstances, this associa- 
tion requests an opportunity to be heard 
by you before a decision is finalized 
which we feel would be contrary not 
only to interests of the American ma- 
rine insurance market, but to the resto- 
ration of the free movement of foreign 
trade. 

“We wish to emphasize that under- 
writers’ request is not based upon any 





desire for special favorable treatment by 
the Government of the United States, 
They do feel, however, that our Goy- 
ernment should insist that nations re- 
ceiving Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration benefits do not discriminate 
against American marine insurance jn- 
terests in favor of their own, and that 
American insurers be given a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete for insurance of ECA 
shipments. 

“It is our belief that in the absence 
of specific action by your Administra- 
tion such discrimination will occur and 
such opportunity for free competition 
will be denied.” 


Dineen Address 
(Continued from Page 23) 


function through a rating buerau or op- 
erate independently as it prefers. That 
is a decision for the individual company. 

Responsibility of the Commissioners 

“It would hardly be appropriate to 
discuss the obligations of the business 
without discussing the responsibility of 
the commissioners. That responsibility is 
highlighted by the recent actions of 
three insurance departments in passing 
upon a national rate filing on this class 
of business. One state rejected the filing, 
another accepted it, and a third adopted 
a course somewhat in-between. In any 
event, and irrespective as to which de- 


cision was correct, there were three 
conflicting determinations on the same 
filing. 


“Tt seems evident that we commission- 
ers must differentiate between so-called 
local filings and national filings. As the 
business is now conducted, the local 
filings—such as automobile, workmen’s 
compensation, fire insurance on dvwell- 
ings and ordinary commercial properties 
—are based largely on local experience 
and comprise over 90% of the business. 
Furthermore, they may be described as 
‘mass’ filings because they affect thou- 
sands and in some states millions of 
people. In passing on these filings, the 
commissioner can and should be _in- 
fluenced materially by local considera- 
tions. 

“In dealing with national rate filings, 
the commissioner must of course, con- 
sider local factors, but he has an added 
responsibility—the duty to weigh and 
to accommodate local considerations with 
national ones. I presently regard the 
evaluation of national filings by indi- 
vidual commissioners as the Achilles’ 
heel of state regulation. The commis- 
sioners have made real progress in uni- 
fied action in a number of fields, such 
as their cooperation in the functioning 
of the blanks and valuation of securities 
committees. 

“If each commissioner developed his 
own concept, for instance, of annual 
statement blanks or security values for 
use in his state, the operation of the 
insurance business might well] be brought 
to a grinding stop. Our citizens shall pay 
a fancy price if we commissioners, in 
exercising uncoordinated independence 
of action on 10% of the rate structure, 
demonstrate that state regulation will 
not work, and as a result the right of 
the individual state to regulate the re- 
maining 90% of the rate structure is 
lost. 

Necessity for Correlation 

“A method of correlating the decisions 
of various commissioners on_ national 
rate structures should be pursued. The 
point has been made that forty-nine com- 
missioners reviewing the same national 
rate filing need some central mechanism 
to harmonize their decisions just as much 
as thirty-four local rating organizations 
required the IUB for the same purpose. 
_ “Until some formal NAIC machinery 
is devised, the only alternative we can 
suggest is for each commissioner to 
adopt a rule of mutual forbearance and 
do his utmost to accommodate his views 
on national rate filings to those of his 
fellow commissioners. In the meantime, 
the recently-established central office of 
the NAIC may possibly provide a mech- 
anical means of exchanging department- 
al views on this problem.” 
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LIGHTNING STRIKES IN 











| aapeicm flashes along the waterfront in Rio on 
a wild night . . . a parts distribution depot is 
struck and bursts into flame . . . but the shock 
of financial loss shudders across an ocean and 


two continents, and stops in Peoria, Illinois! 


For an American manufacturing firm, head- 
quartered in Peoria, owned the parts depot— 
used it to serve its South American market... 


American firms in all parts of the country are 
expanding into foreign fields today. Many own 
foreign-based plants, machinery and equipment 
—raw materials and finished products. They need 
the protection of sound insurance. You can 
supply it! 

Yes, through the world-spanning facilities of 
the American Foreign Insurance Association you 
can handle this good and growing business in 
your community—as easily as you protect domes- 
tic risks. You need merely contact your local 

firms having, or contemplating, opera- 
tions of any kind overseas—find out the 
specific risks confronting them. Then 
write us. We will make all necessary 
investigations and submit rates and con- 
ditions for your clients’ approval. 


Foreign Insurance is your opportunity 
today. Capitalize on it! 


% 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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* NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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Royal-Liverpool Companies Hold 
Fifth Annual Home Gardens Exhibit 


Over 200 vegetable entries and nearly 
150 flower entries were displayed in the 
fifth annual Home Garden Exhibit of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, on September 13. 
Held on ag’ main floor of the Royal 
Building at 150 William Street, New York 
City, the exhibit featured twenty-six 
classes each of vegeti bles and flowers 
Basket arrangements of produce were 





H. C. Conick, right, chief executive of 

the Royal-Liverpool Group, presents an 

award to H. C. Beckman at the group’s 
fifth annual home garden exhibit. 


also included along with canned home- 
grown fruits and vegetables. 

Judges at the affair were H. W. John 
ston, horticultural editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Miss Betty Blos- 
som, also of the Tribune staff, and Miss 

lys Sutcliffe and Miss Mary Ann 
Beaver of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. Heading the co mmmittee on arrange 
ments were Henry C. Beckman, chair 
man, and Elizabeth Morton and C. C. 
Waglow, vice chairmen. 

H. C. Conick, chief executive of the 


Royal-Liverpool Group, presented the 


awards to the winners of the show, and 
characterized the exhibit as the most 
successful in the group’s history. “Al- 


though it may seem unusual,” he said, 





Bowen on Underwriting 


Staff of Planet Ins. Co. 


named to the 
Planet Insur- 


\flark Bowen has been 
underwriting staff of the 


ance Co., fire and marine affiliate of 
the Standard of Detroit Group. He has 
been serving as supervising field repre- 


sentative at the group’s Indianapolis 
branch office. 

Mr. Bowen, who attended Dartmouth 
College, began his career at Standard 
Accident in 1934 in the supervising de- 
partment. In 1937 he was transferred to 
the company’s Detroit branch office as 

claim adjuster. Later he became a 
claim examiner, then on completion of 
the student training course at the com- 
pany’s home office, he was assigned to 
the San Francisco branch as an under 
writer and eventually was made a spe- 
cial agent in that office 

In 1941 he was tra 
anapolis as a special 
he entered the service of the United 
States army, in which he served until 
1946, at which time he returned to his 
former post as field representative at 
that office. In 1947 he was made super- 
vising field representative. 


nsterred to Indi- 
agent and in 1943 


“to find such successful gardeners among 
insurance people, it should serve to re- 
mind us that our talents are not limited 
to a single field of endeavor. All of 
us, through our hobbies and outside ac- 
tivities, work toward achieving that ful- 
fillment of our personalities which is the 
goal of all human effort.” 

r? winners in the exhibit were A. 
C. Hoffman of the group’s bonding de- 
partment, who took three first prizes in 
each division; C. C. Waglow of the 
automobile department, who won three 
firsts in flowers and one first, one sec- 
ond and one third in vegetables, and R. 
W. Schlegel of the engineering depart- 
ment, who captured three firsts in flow- 
ers and one first and one second in vege- 
tables. All three men would have taken 
more prizes, except for the limitations 
upon the manner of cash awards set 
forth by the garden committee. 

Among visitors at the exhibit was Sir 
James Dyer Simpson, chief general man- 
ager of the Royal and the Liverpool & 


London & Globe who recently arrived 
here from England. 
The Royal-Liverpool staff orchestra, 


under the direction of Rudolph Wunder- 
lich, provided music for the show. 


August Fire Losses Show 
3.5% Drop From Year Ago 


Fire losses in the United States in 
August amounted to $49,543,000, a de- 
crease of 314% from the figure of $51,- 
359,000 reported for August, 1947, ac- 
cording to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The August, 1948, loss was 
2.7% below the figure for July. Total 
for the first eight months of this year 
is $486,978,000, an increase of 3.4% over 
the total of $469,992,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Losses for 
the twelve months ending August 31 
amounted to $709,531,000. 








Progressive Ins. Co. 
Is Formed in Canada 


A new company has been formed in 
Canada known as the Progressive Insur- 
ance Co. of Canada, with head offices in 
Montreal. President and managing di- 
rector is A. Samoisette. On the direc- 
torate are J. P. A. Smyth, first vice 
president; G. E. Wemp, second vice 
president; Wilford Gagnon, J. Bruce 
Brown, John L. O'Brien, Peter Kilburn, 
all of Montreal; and Senator P. B. 

Bouffard and Renault St. Laurent of 
Quebec city. The company is capitalized 
at $1,000,000 with $250,000 subscribed and 
paid oar: Surplus account opened with 


$147,0! 
The ¢ company will write fire and allied 
lines, automobile, guarantee, theft. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
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THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











HOME OFFICE IN MARYLAND 





Consolidated Office at Baltimore Under 
Supervision of Randolph Church; 
E. J. Cook Office Mer. 


The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces consolidation of the offices of all 
companies formerly belonging to the 
Home Fleet in Maryland, into one new 


consolidated office at 8 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 
This office will include the former 


home office of the Homestead Fire and 
the former state agencies of the Home, 
Franklin Fire and Home Indemnity. 
The Baltimore service office, and the 
marine and _ loss departments of the 
Home will also operate from this of- 
fice. It will represent the Home for the 
entire state of Maryland, with the ex- 
ception of Montgomery and Prince 
George counties, and will be under the 
supervision of Randolph Church, assist- 
ant secretary of the Home. 

Office manager will be Edward J. 
Cook, former manager of the Baltimore 
service office and the associate managers 
will be Harry C. Blohm, former associ- 
ate manager of the Baltimore service of- 
fice, and Jerome W. Boone, formerly 
the Home’s state agent in Maryland. 

The entire building at 8 South Calvert 
Street has been completely renovated 
and was formally opened September 20. 





Project Committee Named 


By N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
announces formation of a project com- 
mittee which will aim to implement the 
desire of the pond to sponsor some 
worthwhile ns beneficial to the in- 
surance industry. George V. Vail, Jr. 
vice president of Corroon & Reynolds, is 
chairman and other officers and mem- 
bers are as follows: secretary, Robert 
F. Moore, New Jersey state agent, Bos- 
ton Insurance Co.; W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Gilbert L. Scott, secre- 
tary, North British & Mercantile; Frank 
Eubank, director of education, Royal- 
Liverpool Group; E. W. Elwell, United 
States manager, Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance; Thomas S. Buchanan, vice presi- 
dent, Aetna Insurance Co.; Samuel A. 
Mehorter, McDaniel & Co.; Philip M. 
Winchester, general manager, eastern 
division, General Adjustment Bureau, 
and Shelby Cullom Davis of Shelby Cul- 
lom Davis & Co. 


Albert G. Adams Dies 


Special Agent Albert G. Adams of 
the arson department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters died Sep- 
tember 10 following a heart attack, at 
Cornwallville, N. Y., where he had been 
spending a vacation. He would have 
been 67 years of age on September 23 
and had served the National Board for 
nearly nineteen years. 


Before entering the employ of the 
National Board, Mr. Adams served for 
nearly ten years as a special agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
where he made an enviable record. He 
was a member of the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Mr. Adams is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Alberta Adams, of 
1691 Reservoir Avenue, the Bronx. 
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(PCU Meeting in 
Chicago Next Week 


66 TO RECEIVE DESIGNATION 








Dineen a Feature Speaker; Seminar on 
Cost Accounting Problems; Pres. 
R. F. Sommer to Preside 
A substantial percentage of the 145 
individuals who have been awarded the 
jesignation of Chartered Property Cas- 
valty Underwriter by the American In- 
¢itute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc., will meet at Chicago’s 
Hotel La Salle on September 27 for the 








ROBERT F. SOMMER 


two-day annual national meeting of the 
Society of Chartered Property & Casu- 
alty Underwriters. 

Attendance will be augmented by the 
presence of a number of the sixty-six 
candidates who qualified for membership 
asa result of the examinations held last 
June throughout the United States. One 
of the highlights of the convention will 
be the formal conferment upon them 
f the CPCU designation by Dr. Harry 
|. Loman, Philadelphia, dean of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. The cere- 
mony will take place at an All-Industry 
luncheon to be held September 28 at 
the Hotel La Salle, with many Mid- 
Western insurance leaders expected to 
be among the 400 guests the event will 
attract. 

Dineen Luncheon Speaker 

Principal speaker at the luncheon will 
be New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance Robert E. Dineen, and guests 
of honor will include Illinois Director of 
Insurance Nellis P. Parkinson. 

The meeting will open with a day- 
long seminar upon cost accounting prob- 
lems in relation to fire and casualty in- 
surance, with a membership luncheon 
and an inspection of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. The second day will be 
devoted to a business meeting of the so- 
ceiy. with the All-Industry luncheon at 
noon, and an evening banquet. The so- 
ciety’s president—Robert F. Sommer, 
executive secretary Planet Insurance 
Co., Detroit—will preside at the business 
meeting. Richard E. Farrer, New York 
City, director of the educational division 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, will preside at the seminar. 
Speakers other than Mr. Farrer who 
will discuss various aspects of insur- 
ance cost accounting are Edward Evans, 


Lenihan & Co., Cleveland; L. Ray Rin- 
ger, Hartford, educational director 
Aetna Insurance Co.; H. W. Mullins. 


Chicago, agency superintendent National 
Fire Group; Scott Kidd, Detroit, as- 
sistant controller Standard Accident 
Group; and George Gibson, Louisville, 
state agent London and_ Laneashire 
Group. 
To Discuss N. Y. Regulation 

Mr. Evans will treat of the differentia- 
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tion between cost accounting and gen- 
eral accounting, its purposes, differences 


between industrial and insurance cost 
accounting and cost accounting prin- 
ciples as related to insurance com- 
panies, to general agents, and_ to 
agents and brokers. Mr. Ringer will 
discuss Regulation No. 30 of the 


New York State Insurance Department. 
Mr. Mullins’ topic will be the effects 
of Regulation No. 30 upon fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies in such fields 
as accounting methods, office manage- 
ment and procedure, annual statutory 
filings with insurance departments of 
the states, and acquisition cost ratios. 

Mr. Kidd will present a case history 
of a home office and branch office cost 
accounting system as employed by one 
insurance company, and also will dis- 
cuss allocation of expenses for claims 
handling, pure premium determination, 
arbitrary loadings for rate determina- 
tion, and retrospective rating as an ele- 
ment of cost accounting in casualty in- 
surance. The effect of one-, three-, and 
five-year term business upon insurance 
company costs will be the subject of 
George Gibson. 

President of the Chicago chapter of 
the society, which is serving as host for 
the annual meeting, is Malcolm G. 
Young, supervisor history department 
Zurich Insurance Cos., Chicago. 
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F. W. LIES HEADS OWN CONCERN 
Frank W. Lies, who was with Stew- 
& Will, Inc., New York, 


secretary for many 


art, Hencken 


as assistant years, 
is now head of his own brokerage or- 
ganization—Midland Brokerage Co—!o- 
cated at 25 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. Mr. 


of thirty-five years in the New 


Lies has a background 


York 


brokerage field. 
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DARGAN & CO., INC. 


ADJUSTERS and SURVEYORS 








J. THORNTON WITHERS DIES 


J. Thornton Withers, president of the 


Suffolk Insurance Agency of Suffolk, 
Va. died recently. He was for many 
years a member of the Suffolk agency 
of West and Withers. Following the 


death of his partner, Junius E. West, 


former lieutenant-governor of Virginia, 
this agency was merged with another in 
Suffolk becoming the Suffolk Insurance 


Agency. 





FOR YOU... FINE Fine Arts PROSPECTS ! 


People who own valuable paintings, etchings, rare books, stained glass windows, 
antique furniture and other works of art need the Fine Arts policy. And, when 
their need for this protection—and its reasonable cost—is pointed out to them, 
it usually leads to a sale! Just like having your prospects handed to you on a 
silver tray (which the policy can cover, too, if the tray is antique silver). 


Want to be sure you know the Fine Arts policy before you approach prospects 
(art galleries, collectors, museums, churches and libraries)? Royal-Liverpool 
agents find the latest TRUE-FALSE SERIES test sheet, which features the Fine 
Arts policy, most helpful. Get your copy from the Advertising Department today. 








CASUALTY + FIRE - MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL & 
wt 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. * THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA * STAR INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA « ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY © THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY * GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Stott Calls for End of 


Uncertainties in Insurance 
Sounding a warning that the insurance 
industry must justify its position in the 
public interest if it is to endure in the 
face of threats of government interfer- 
ence, John C. Stott, vice president, Na- 
Association of 
fifty-first 


tional Insurance Agents, 


addressing the annual con- 


vention of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, at Columbus, September 20, 
emphasized that the “uncertainties that 
are so prevalent in our business must 
give way to common sense solutions.” 

Mr. Stott spoke at length upon uncer- 
tainties within the insurance industry 
which indicated a lack of foresight and 
planning on the part of both insurance 
companies and agents in arriving at a 
solution in the public interest. 


Sims Special for Camden 

The Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion has appointed Lynn T. 
cial agent for the Philadelphia territory. 
He will be located in the Philadelphia 
office where he will work under the 
direction of Charles Creely. Mr. Sims 
has been employed by the Camden since 
June 3, 1946, and has had intensive train- 
ing in their underwriting departments 
prior to his appointment in the field. 


Sims as spe- 


Buyers Hear Bailey 
(Continued from Page 22) 


legal situation, and which can be con- 
tinued under the existing legal situation. 

“Our efforts must ultimately be suc- 
cessful for surely it was not the intent 
ofthe Congress in enacting Public Law 
15 and the intent of the states in adopt- 
ing insurance regulatory laws, to in- 
crease the cost of insurance to you, the 
buyer.” 

After stating that the prime expecta- 
tion of the insurance broker is to re- 
ceive from the buyer his business Mr. 
Bailey said that then “the entire service 
facilities of the broker become available 
to the buyer and the result, if we accept 
the competency of the broker, rests to 
a material extent with the buyer. The 
service is there if you choose to utilize 
it to its fullest extent. This necessitates 
definite action on the part of you, the 
buyer, in the assembling and correlating 
of the required information and values, 
the analysis of risks, carrying through 
of fire prevention and safety programs 
and the establishment of policy deci- 
sions. 

“The broker, acting insurancewise in 
the same manner as your legal counsel, 
must have intimate knowledge of cer- 
tain phases of your business which you 
must impart to him freely and accur- 
ately. A detailed knowledge of your 
money exposures is required to prop- 
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Highlights), 


in Insurance History 


INTO SLAVERY 


The carelessly used expressions, ‘I'd 
give my soul” or “I’d give my right arm”, 
etc. are merely expressive words now. But back 
in the early beginnings of insurance, men offered 
to give their utmost as insurance premiums, and 
meant it. A man often pledged that he and his entire 
family would become slaves in case he could not pay for 








































his “insurance” on shipped goods. 


1948 shippers enjoy reasonable ocean marine rates, which are 

easy to pay. And when paid to companies as substantial as 
NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM, they can enjoy 
the certainty of prompt adjustment of all losses. 


NATIONAL UNION 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH 7 PENNSYLVANIA 





erly design fidelity and theft coverages 
to fit your individual situation to be sure 
not only that the coverage is fully ade- 
quate but, in addition, with full informa- 
tion, recommendations often can be 
made which reduce the possible loss or 
maximum exposure with a consequent 
premium saving. 

“Properly designed liability coverages 
always require a study of contracts par- 


ticularly those involving assumed _lia- 
bility. The broker expects that the 


buyer will establish a system within his 
company whereby he will be informed 
of such contracts and will review any 
that he deems necessary with the 
broker. 

Asks for Proper Values 

“The broker expects that you will fur- 
nish him with proper values and hopes 
that this will be done as promptly as 
possib'e as one of the great difficulties 
in our business today is the completion 
of our innumerable transactions within 
a reasonable period of time. 

“Prior to the war we could apply to a 
fire insurance rating bureau for a rate 
and secure publication in three to four 
weeks; today, the time required fora rate 
publication is often three to four months. 
Prior to the war a comparatively large 
fire insurance line could be divided 
among three, four or five companies; to- 
day, the same line would require at 
least twice and sometimes four to five 
times the number of companies. We do 
not deliver our policies to you on a 


ee 
single line until we can deliver th 
policies of all of the companies which 
are interested. 

“T mention our expectation that you 
will furnish the broker with Proper 
values. This requires extreme care on 
your part in the preparation of values 
for fire insurance purposes to be certain 
the values reflect the inflation in costs 
that has taken place over the past sey. 
eral years, all property included under 
the coverage is included in the values 
property excluded from the coverage js 
not included and depreciation is sound 
from an insurable standpoint. The prep- 
aration of use and occupancy values un- 
der the present form based on annual 
gross sales is comparatively simple as 
the principal factor of judgment is what 
constitutes ordinary payroll. 

“The broker expects you to take ad- 
vantage of his safety services which wil] 
develop a loss experience making it pos- 
sible to secure the most favorable un- 
derwriting contract. To accomplish this 
requires your close cooperation in work- 
ing out your accident prevention prob- 
lem in a manner beyond the services 
rendered by an insurance company. It 
involves a study of plant layout, routing 
of materials, methods of handling, se- 
quence of operations or change in proc- 
ess. It requires the assistance of per- 
sons, specially trained, who have the 
ability to thoroughly analyze mechanical 
operations, the indoctrination of new 
employes and methods of training.” 




















“Tuopore ROOSEVELT RESPONSIBLE 
for FORMATION of SURETY ASSOCIATION 


Some forty years after surety companies started in America competition 
had reached a point where some companies were executing bonds in 
an amount greater than their capital and surplus. Fearful that extremely 
large losses might occur, Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Theodore Roosevelt called company representatives 
together for a conference. Theodore Roosevelt was in the midst of his 
historic trust-busting campaign but took time out to consider Shaw's 
recommendations—approved them and agreed that a strong voluntary 
association of surety companies would be best suited to correct internal 
conditions within the business and thereby laid down the first major 
principles of both legal and domestic regulation of corporate suretyship. 


(Fourth in a series of advertisements tracing 
the history of the Fidelity and Surety Industry) 


The Bettmann Archive 
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Canadian Fire Rates 
May Be Increased 


LOSSES ARE UP MORE THAN 55% 





Either Claims Must Be Reduced or 
Rates Boosted 10% to 20%, Fire 
Company Executives State 





In a message to insurance agents in 
Canada, the Dominion Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters gives a veiled hint 
that premium rates on fire insurance 
may be increased. The board, deploring 
public apathy tq fire losses, points out 
that in the first six months of the cur- 
rent year losses were estimated at $39,- 
750,000 compared with $25,250,000 for the 
same period last year. This represents 
an increase of some 57%. 

“Most of these losses,” the board 
says, “are due to human carelessness 
and therefore it is time for everyone to 
show more than a cursory interest, be- 
cause the effects are far reaching. Apart 
from the destruction of property, goods 
and merchandise, possible loss of in- 


come, profits and interruption of em- 
ployment for wage earners, they have to 
be studied from the rate standpoint 
Insurance companies cannot possibly 
continue writing insurance at present 


rates if losses continue to soar. 
Agents’ Duties Outlined 


“What is the remedy? Unfortunately, 
fire losses cannot be stopped by pass- 
ing a law. Human beings must recog- 
nize and appreciate their responsibility 
in this matter which jeopardizes the 
economy of the country. 

“Agents can help the situation by 
calling the attention of clients to pos- 
sible hazards in their premises. They 
can impress on them the fact that fires 
makes the rates and that if losses con- 
tinue to mount someone will have to pay 


the bill because companies have no 
bottomless pocket from which to draw 
funds.” 

There are some company managers 


in Toronto and Montreal who would 
not be surprised to see premium rates 
raised by 10 to 20% with the beginning 
of the new year. This opinion has been 
expressed “unofficially” by others. 


New York Pond Committee 
Chairmen Are Appointed 


Most Loyal Gander Jack B. Quisen- 
berry of New York City Pond of Blue 
Goose has announced committee chair- 
men for 1948-49 as follows: Blue Goose 
News, Howard S. Roberts; education 
and project, George Vail, Jr., entertain- 
ment and fellowship, Walter E, Sheldon 
for New Jersey and Thomas P. Finegan 
for New York; finance, J. F. E. Wood; 
golf, Gilbert A. Dietrich; insurance, Max 

W. Buchenberger; membership, 
George P. Albiez for New Jersey and 
Walter W. Emely for New York; me- 
morial, Fred L. Bross; visiting, R. C. 
Williams, and_ publicity, Edwin N. 
Eager. 


N. Y¥. BOARD LOSSES DECLINE 

The committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters reports that 242 losses 
amounting to $677,040 were assigned to 
it in August. This compares with 203 
losses of $989,495 in August, 1947, rep- 
resenting an increase of 19% in number 
but a decrease of nearly 32% in amount. 
Secretary E. C. Niver reports that for 
the first eight months of this year the 
committee has received 2,491 losses to- 
taling $9,383,566, against 2,076 losses for 
$10,070,103 during the same period last 
year. The losses this year show an in- 
crease of 20% in number and a decrease 
of close to 7% in amount. 





SEEKS TO WRITE IN CALIF. 

Central Trust Co. of China, United 
States branch, S. W. Hsiang, U. S. 
Manager, has applied for admission to 
California as an insurer. The company 
already is admitted in New York State. 


Fire Premium Surcharge 
Now Before Minn. Court 


Action has been started in a state 
court at St. Paul, Minn. to test the 
constitutionality of the 2% surcharge on 
fire premiums. A summons and com- 
plaint have been filed on Insurance 
Commissioner Armand Harris who has 
turned the matter over to the attorney 
general’s office for defense. 


The test case is being instituted by 
Kenneth Hassler, a St. Paul assured. 
Since the surcharge was imposed a 


dozen or more years ago hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been collected 
by agents from their assureds for the 
benefit of firemen’s relief associations. 
In the last year alone this surcharge 
yielded $150,258, Commissioner Harris 
announced. 


It has long been felt among insur- 
ance men that the surcharge is illegal 
and there has been talk of testing it in 
court but this is the first time such 
action has been taken. The surcharge 
has been something of a nuisance to 
agents who have had to collect it with 
the premium. 











New Orleans Hurricane 
Losses Over $1,000,000 


The September 4 hurricane will cost 
the insurance companies more than a 
million dollars, J. F. Miazza, assistant 
general manager of the southwestern 
department of the General Adjustment 
3ureau, Inc., predicts. The Bureau now 
has thirty-five adjusters working in the 
New Orleans area and many additional 
independent adjusters are at work. Due 
to the many old slate roofs in New Or- 
leans, considerable interior damage has 
been done. 














> Oreat American Oroup 


’, Insurance Companies _, 


Practically All Forms Of 


Insurance Except Life 


Great American Insurance Company 


Great American Indemnity Company 
American Alliance Insurance Company 
American National Fire Insurance Company 
Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Rochester American Insurance Company 











One Liberty Street, New York City 
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CHESTER M. CLOUD DIES 





Long Prominent in New York Auto- 
mobile Production Field He Had 
Retired About Ten Years Ago 

Chester M. Cloud, for many years a 
leader in the automobile production field 
in New York City and largely retired for 
the last nine years, died recently in the 
Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, 
where his wife also had passed away on 
August 5 after a long illness. Mr. Cloud, 
who was 64 years old, succumbed from 
heart failure during a severe attack of 
pneumonia. Summers he resided in East 
Hampton, Long Island, where he handled 
some insurance business on a brokerage 
basis and winters he spent in Florida. 

Mr. Cloud was born in Woodbury, 
N. J., on April 4, 1884, son of Josiah 
G. and Lucille Marts Cloud. He was 
graduated from Princeton University in 
1906 and entered insurance shortly there- 
after with the Fidelity & Deposit. He 
became manager in New York City for 
automobile, compensation and other cas- 
ualty lines which the company then 
wrote. Later Mr. Cloud opened his own 
agency at the corner of Maiden Lane 
and William Street, acting as metropol- 
itan agent for the Franklin and then 
the Home of New York for automobile 
physical damage risks and writing lia- 
bility lines for the Standard Accident. 
He retired from activity in New York 
City in 1939. 

In East Hampton where Mr. and Mrs. 
Cloud spent summers for at least thirty 
years he was a member of the Village 
Board, active in the East Hampton Rid- 
ing Club, an officer of the Devon Yacht 
Club and a member of the Maidstone 
Club. Mr. Cloud had many friends in 
the New York insurance world and also 
in East Hampton. He is survived by a 
brother, Samuel M. Cloud, and three 
nephews. Burial was in Druid Ridge 
Cemetery, Baltimore. 


Babaco Alarm Protects 


Shoe Store on Wheels 


Complete protection for a shoe store 
on wheels is the latest assignment for 
Babaco Siren Burglar Alarm Systems. 
This unique service is provided for In- 


dustrial Safety Service, Inc., a Pitts- 
burgh firm merchandising Hy-Test 
Safety Shoes for industrial use. The 


mobile shoe store travels throughout an 
area, servicing workers right at the 
plant. 

Theft of either the trailer or its stock 
of shoes is prevented by the Babaco 
system. All doors are wired and con- 
nected with Babaco’s sealed-load device 
so that attempts at entry en route or 
at any time the “store” is not open for 
business will set off a siren. The trailer 
is also equipped with Babaco’s “Parker 
Alarm,” which sets off the siren if an 
attempt is made to move the parked 
trailer. 


Emil Pangal’s Restaurant 
Has Its Formal Opening 


Emil Pangal, a restaurateur who is 
favorably known to insurance people in 
downtown New York, held the grand 
opening of his new establishment on 
Wednesday at 213 Pearl Street. It is 
known as Olde Town Restaurant & 
Cafe, and Mr. Pangal is its proprietor 
and host. 

His experience in the restaurant busi- 
ness, catering to insurance people and 
insurance groups, extends over eighteen 
years. Previously Mr. Pangal was with 
Cafe Savarin and Ye Olde Dutch 
Tavern. 


Capt. Holden Commander 
American Legion Post 


The American Legion has recently 
awarded high honors to Captain Edward 
C. Holden, Jr., USNR., who is asso- 
ciated with the United States P. & I. 
Agency of New York. Captain Holden 
was recently reelected commander of 
the Robert L. Hague Merchant Marine 
Industries Post No. 1242, American Le- 
gion, by unanimous vote of its nearly 
1,000 members, 

Installation of Captain Holden by 
County Commander Herbert F. Wirth 
of the American Legion took place at 
the New York Downtown Athletic Club 
with 1,500 legionnaires and friends at- 
tending. Many prominent state and na- 
tional legion officials attended together 
with top executives of steamship com- 
panies. 

Captain Holden was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the naval affairs 
and merchant marine committee of New 


McGee & Co. Offers Trophy 


In Packaging Contest 
Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., marine 


underwriters in New York, is estab- 
lishing a trophy to be awarded annually 
for an outstanding contribution to the 
betterment of overseas packing. The 
handsome trophy, to be known as the 
Harold Jackson Award, in recognition 
of Mr. Jackson’s leadership in the bet- 
ter packing movement, will go to the 
winner of the annual industrial packag- 
ing contest. The contest is being con- 
ducted by the Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association. 

The award will be presented by an 
officer of Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., 
of which Mr. Jackson is president, at 
the dinner of the Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 6. Among judges of this contest is 
John Mount, manager, marine service 
department, Insurance Co. of North 
America, New York. Frank W. Green, 
packaging consultant, Springfield, Mass., 
is chairman of the committee. 





York State and also chairman of the 
merchant marine committee of New 
York County. 




















STOP ?—NO, GO! 





Everyone in the insurance busi- 
ness knows the toll of this COSTLY 


CONFUSION. 





Let us all unite 


to think about, talk about, bring 
about uniform traffic regulation. 


90 JOHN STREET ----NEW.YORK CITY 


oo 
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COMPLAIN OF NEW CARS 


Public Finds Them Costly to Repair 
and Difficult to Drive and Park 
Survey Shows 5 

Not only are automobile insurance aq. 
justers dissatisfied with the Post-war 
models of American motor cars, due to 
the increased frequency and larger cost 
of indvidual claims, but the public jn 
general is not too pleased, according to 
the Automobile Club of New York 
Manager Harry Marienhoff of the sery. 
ice department told the New York Times 
that the new cars are difficult to drive 
and park and costly to garage and repair 

“Many drivers have found the hoods 
too long and the seats too low,” said 
Mr. Marienhoff. “This involves a safety 
factor, as oftentimes it is impossible to 
see enough of the road directly in 
front of the car for the operator's pro- 
tection. His restricted vision hampers 
proper parking of vehicles and in thou. 
sands of cases is responsible for scratch- 
ing and denting the wide fenders against 
high surbstones.” i 

Unwieldy contours and curves of pres- 
ent-day cars are also a subject of wide 
complaint, Mr. Marienhoff declared. 

“Among leading protests are those 
over the length and width of cars which 
are too large to be stored in the average 
home garage,” he said. “This has led 
to extensive rebuilding, which in some 
instances amounted to at least half the 
cost of the vehicle.” 

_ Complaints of expensive maintenance 
indicate that a fender repair that cost 
$5 before the war now costs $25, and 
that tail-light garnish replacement, listed 
at $20 in 1940, now costs $70, Mr. Mar- 
ienhoff said. 

_ “Where fenders are built into the body 
in one piece and repairs are required, a 
part of the body has to be cut away,” he 
declared. . 

Other complaints cited were that in 
some automobiles the engine must be 
taken out of the car for even minor 
reconditioning, that bumpers of other 
models are too close to the bodies to 
offer protection in even slight collisions, 
and that curved windshields are more 
expensive to replace than the sectional 
type. : 

Another group of complaints, Mr. 

Marienhoff said, deals with the difficulty 
of changing tires because of apron 
guards over the wheels. 
In line with the New York statement, 
it was reported from Colorado Springs, 
Col, that the national policy committee 
of the American Automobile Association, 
in session there, favored changes of de- 
sign to reduce the cost of repairs and 
maintenance. 


All Risks, Inc., Becomes 
Newhouse & Hawley, Inc. 


The corporate name of All Risks, 
Inc., of Chicago, has been changed to 
Newhouse & Hawley, Inc., with the new 
officers as follows: president, Louis F. 
Hawley; vice president and_ treasurer, 
R. J. Newhouse, and secretary, J. E. 
Irland. All Risks, Inc., has acted as 
underwriting agents for Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don, for the past ten years, maintaining 
offices at 135 South LaSalle Street. It is 
contemplated that the new organization 
will open several branch offices in the 
near future, 

Mr. Hawley, who becomes head of 
this new organization, was formerly vice 
president and has been actively engaged 
in Lloyd’s business for many years. He 
has had a wide experience in the un- 
derwriting of all classes of insurance 
underwritten by Lloyd’s, particularly in- 
land marine and aviation. 

Mr. Irland has also had wide experi- 
ence in underwriting unusual risks tor 
Lloyd’s, having been associated with All 
Risks, Inc., ever since its organization. 

Fred G. Bliss, inland marine under- 
writer formerly with the Automobile of 
Hartford, has joined the organization to 
supervise its activities in that depart- 
ment. 
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Harrington Seeks Lower 
Compulsory Auto Rates 


CALLS HEARING FOR SEPT. 30 


Would Reduce Passenger Car Level 2.2% 
Below 1948; Denies Carrier Request 
for Classification System 


Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts has prof- 
jered a tentative schedule of rates for 
1949 under the state’s compulsory auto- 
mobile liability law which would reduce 
the 1948 private passenger car schedule 
by approximately 2.2%. The tentative 
schedule will be the subject of a public 
hearing to be held at the State Insur- 
ance Department at 3oston, Septem- 
ber 30. 

In introducing the tentative schedule, 
Commissioner Harrington stuck to the 
present rating formula in the state, re- 
jecting the companies’ request for a 
classification system for private passen- 
ger cars which would reflect the hazards 
of drivers under 21 years of age and cars 
used for business. 


Amazed at Proposed Rate Reduction 


It is believed that the company repre- 
sentatives at the hearing will renew their 
recommendation for the new classifica- 
tion rating plan which has been intro- 
duced and authorized in virtually all of 
the states. Company spokesmen ex- 
pressed amazement at the Commission- 
er's proposed rate reduction in the face 
of present-day experience with claims 
soaring. They say they fail to see how 
he can justify any rate reduction at this 
time. His proposal will save each policy- 
holder under the compulsory law approx- 


imately $1 each, but with the million 
motorists in the state who must have 
liability insurance in order to obtain 


aggregate is an 
the automobile 


drivers’ licenses, the 
item of importance to 
writing companies. 
Public reaction to the proposed new 
rates is expected to be generally favor- 
able as they call for increases in only 
ten cities and towns and for decreases 
in the rest of the 339 communities in 
the state. The only substantial increases 
proposed are for taxicabs with cabs in all 
cities but Boston affected. There are no 
changes in rates for private livery, 
garage and dealers’ cars, trucks or busi- 


nesses except that school buses would 
get the same 2.2.% reduction as private 
cars. 


Goes Against National Trend 


Thus, while the trend nationally is 
toward revisions of rates, the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner is seeking to decrease 
the compulsory auto liability rates in 
that state. Under the compulsory law, 
the Commissioner fixes the rates to be 
charged for the statutory automobile 
liability coverage. The statutory cov- 
erage is for bodily injury liability alone 
and covers only on the highways of the 
State. Guest occupant claims do not 
come under the statutory coverage. 

Rates for the optional coverages are 
made by the insurance companies’ rating 
organizations, subject to disapproval by 
the Commissioner under the casualty 
rate regulatory law of the state. These 
rates have not yet been announced for 
1949, but the property damage liability 
rates, made by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters are expected to 
call for increases state wide due to un- 
favorable experience in PD insurance. 

Such coverages as guest occupant, 
extra-territorial medical payments and 
other optional coverages are not ex- 
pected to show much change while med- 








ical payments coverage is expected to be 
reduced. 





SUSTAINS ASSIGNED PLAN 


San Francisco Court Rules Auto Asso- 
ciation Must Accept All Risks 
Assigned to It Under Plan 
San Francisco County Superior Court 
has now handed down a decision in the 
case where the California State Auto- 
mobile Association appealed from the 
ruling of Insurance Commissioner Wal- 
lace K. Downey that it must accept all 
risks assigned it under the Assigned 
Risk Plan, in which the court denied 
the appeal of the association and up- 
held the decision of the Commissioner. 
This was a statement made by Thomas 
G. Aston, Jr., manager of the California 
Automobile Assigned Risk Plan, at a 
meeting of company officials, agents, 
brokers and others interested in auto- 
mobile insurance at Los Angeles last 
week. Officials of the Assigned Risk 
Plan later said the court’s ruling will 

be appealed by the automobile club. 


F. & D. Promotes Dorsey 
To Manager at New Orleans 


Promotion of Henry W. Dorsey to 
the position of associate manager of 


their New Orleans office is announced 
by the Fidelity & Deposit ‘Co. of Mary- 
land and its affiliate, the American 


3onding Co. of Baltimore. 

Formerly assistant manager in New 
Orleans, Mr. Dorsey has been continu- 
ously associated with the F. & D.’s or- 
ganization in that city:since his employ- 
ment in 1934 as special agent. The office 
is under the active direction of Resident 
Vice President Arnold S. Kirchoff. 


HARTFORD S. B. JOINS BUREAU 








Employers’ Liability and American Em- 
ployers’ Service Subscribers for 
Boiler and Machinery 
The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announced that the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Co. has been elected to membership in 
the bureau, and appointed to serve on 
the rating committee of the boiler and 

machinery division. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corp. and the American Employers’ In- 
surance Co. have become countrywide 
service subscribers of the National Bu- 
reau for boiler and machinery business. 

All three companies are licensed to 
write boiler and machinery business in 
all states and the District of Columbia. 


LOVE GOES TO JACKSONVILLE 





U. S. F. & G. Makes Him Manager of 
New Branch; Bartlett Atlanta 
Manager, Burgess Assistant 
Will Love, associate manager of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
at Atlanta, who has been with the com- 
pany there for many years, has been 
named manager of the new branch office 
at Jacksonville, Fla, which will be 

opened October 1. 

J. Alexander Bartlett, former assistant 
manager will become manager of the 
Atlanta office and Karl D. Burgess, 
fieldman, will be assistant manager. 

30th the new office at Jacksonville 
and the Atlanta office will remain under 
general supervision of Vice President 
William Smith, whose headquarters are 
in Atlanta. 


ADDED TO IAC PROGRAM 


David Dillman, managing editor, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, has been 
added to the annual meeting program of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
September 30- Oct. 1 in Chicago. Mr. 
Dillman will speak on “Some Facts for 
Your Market Analysis.” 
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Announcing - - - 
The Newly Opened 
Olde Town Restaurant 
& Cafe 

213 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

(between Maiden Lane and John St.) 
+ 

Emil Pangal, your former host at Cafe 
Savarin and Ye Olde Dutch Tavern, 
welcomes your patronage. Dinner from 
$1.25—5 to 8 p.m. A la carte all day. 
Private dinner parties accommodated. 


Tel. Digby 4 - 2348 














N. J. Agents in Annual 
Session at Asbury Park 


HONOR NEW COMMISSIONER 


Recognition Also Paid to Chris Gough 
on 55th Anniversary; Stott Opening 
Speaker of Meeting 


John C. Stott, vice president, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
the lead-off speaker at the fifty-fifth 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Asso- 


was 


ciation of Insurance Agents, September 
23-24 at Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park. 

Social highspot of this meeting was 
last evening when the assembled agents 
and their company guests honored John 
J. Dickerson, recently appointed Com- 
Insurance 


missioner of and 


Banking 
of New Jersey. He was the guest of 
honor at the reception and cocktail party 
which followed the afternoon meeting. 

Then, at the dinner, the association 
put the spotlight on Chris A. Gough, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of the 
state, who is celebrating his fifty-fifth 


anniversary this year with the New 
Jersey Department. Appropriately, the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 


Agents is also observing its fifty-fifth 
milestone. Giving voice to the desire of 
the entire membership that recognition 
be paid to Commissioner Gough, John 
C. Conklin, Sr., of Hackensack, past 
president of the association, presented 
him with a gift of luggage. 

Chris Gough is the oldest state insur- 
ance official in the country in point of 
continuous service; also an elder states- 
man in the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. 


Cash Sickness Forum Today 


This morning’s feature at the conven- 
tion will be a forum on cash sickness 
insurance at which John C. Conklin, Sr 
will be the moderator. Speakers will be 
Erwin Jones, Connecticut General, New- 
ark, who will discuss TDB benefits from 
the company standpoint, and Seward H 
Jacobi, executive director, Milk Dealers 
Association of Northern New Jersey, 
who will view the coverage from the 
buyer’s viewpoint. Following the instal- 
ation of officers at the luncheon the 
speaker will be Bertha Lawrence, dean 
of the New Jersey State [ 
Teachers. 

Alfred C. Sinn, Clifton, president, re- 
ported in a triple capacity as president 
and chairman of the casualty and 
ference committees. He said the casu- 
alty committee had no controversial is- 
sues before it during the year but it 
was instrumental in bringing about a 
revised Automobile Assigned Risk Plan. 

Mr. Sinn said that the conference 
committee was confronted with one of 
the association’s toughest battles—that 
of commissions paid to producers by the 
fire insurance companies. For the pres- 
ent, the pressure is off, he said, but “we 
are not that optimistic to suppose for 
one minute that the issue is dead.” He 
appealed to members to furnish their 
agency figures to aid in the cost analysis 
now under way. He reported a member- 
ship of 1,200 agencies, a gain of seventy 
members. 


College for 


con- 
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Yorkshire’s Crusade for Uniformity 
In Traffic Rules Attracts Attention 


U. S. Senators and Congressmen Show Interest in “Costly 
Confusion” Ad Messages Sent to Them by Alan O. Rob- 
inson; Leading Agents Endorse Nationwide Effort 


Alan O. Robinson, executive vice 
president of the Yorkshire Indemnity, is 
setting a splendid example in a nation- 
wide campaign which he launched this 
year to bring about much needed uni- 
formity in traffic rules and regulations 
countrywide. Convinced that one of the 
great contributing factors to the rising 
toll of injuries and deaths caused on the 
streets and highways is the lack of uni- 
formity in such regulations—resulting in 
costly confusion—Mr. Robinson deter- 
mined some months ago to do something 
about it. His crusade began with the 
“Costly Confusion” series of educational 
advertisements which the Yorkshire 
Group is now running in various insur- 
ance trade journals. These attracted fa- 
vorable attention among agents and Mr. 
Robinson was encouraged to carry his 
crusade still further. 

In August he addressed a letter to the 
United States Senators and Representa- 
tives of New York State in which he 
stressed that lack of traffic uniformity 
exists to such an extent that “all sorts 
of confusion confronts the motorist 
who ventures away from the locality to 
which he is accustomed.” Such nation- 
ally known leaders as Senators Irving 
M. Ives and Robert F. Wagner—to 
mention just two of those whom he ad- 
dressed—were urged to exert their in- 
fluence in bringing about legislation 
which would alleviate the condition and 
in so doing create uniformity in road 
markings, traffic lights, speed limits, etc. 


Encouraging Responses 


The response to Mr. Robinson’s plea 
was immediate and encouraging. From 
Senator Ives’ office came a letter which 
read in part: “While we are not aware 
of any legislative attempt to work out 
uniform traffic standards such as you 
mention, we are aware that through the 
Council of State Governments a special 
subcommittee on uniform safety regula- 
tions has been working on this matter 
for some time.” It was suggested that 
he communicate with the participating 
agency of this group in New York which 
is the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, 
chairman of which is Harold Ostertag of 
Attica, N. Y. 

Another response, indicative of Con- 
gressional interest, came from Repre- 
sentative Leonard W. Hall, Second Dis- 
trict, New York, who is a member of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 


made by the Yorkshire to improve 
traffic rules and regulations, Mr. Hall 
said he agreed with Mr. Robinson “that 
there is much along these lines that must 
be corrected.” However, he remarked: 
“Whether we can hit a thing of this 


COSTLY 
CONFUSION 


Let us all join as one. 


Urge your legislators 
to provide uniform 


traffic regulation. 


One of series of “Costly Confusion” 
ads, designed to promote uniformity of 
traffic regulations. 


kind as a national proposition is an- 
other matter inasmuch as the subject 
itself is one of local control.” His 
recommendation was that the National 
Safety Council should be contacted as 
one of its chief concerns is the over-all 
reduction in accidents and fatalities on 
the highways. 


Representative Hall declared, in clos- 
ing, that the Yorkshire’s advertisements 
“should be expected to go a long way 
toward creating a more sympathetic atti- 
tude for reasonable uniformity, at least, 
on the part of local officials.” 








41 Maiden Lane 





EXECUTIVE - INSTRUCTOR WANTED 
For Casualty — Surety School 


Large Eastern multiple-line insurance company has an excellent opening 
for a young man (28 - 40), to assist in operation of flourishing school 
and within a few months to assume full charge. Duties largely super- 
visory. Most of actual classroom instruction is done by Home Office 
specialists. Requirements: fair basic knowledge of casualty lines and 
preferably some acquaintance with surety lines; good personality and 
ability to express self well, orally and in writing. Write Box 1822, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


| 


New York 7, N. Y, 








foremost agency executives of the coun- 
try, has extended congratulations to Mr. 
Robinson on “the very intelligent pro- 
cedure you have followed in connection 
with the study and adoption of uni- 
form traffic rules and_ regulations 
throughout the country.” Stating that it 
is an excellent move in the right direc- 
tion, Mr. Carter promised that he would 
discuss the subject with the United 
States Senators from Michigan. He also 
introduced the problem at the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting in Grand Rapids 
of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Using Maritime Safety Rules Theme 


George Carter also told Mr. Robinson 
how he is putting to good use in his 
own agency some of the maritime rules 
for safety. He said: “From the lowly 
sailor to the ship captain, safety first 
is maintained twenty-four hours a day 
and the rules and regulations are so 
strict that an infraction means dis- 
missal or layoff. We are using this 
theme to promote safety on the road, 
pointing out that the same care should 
be maintained on land or water.” 

C. N. Kent, head of his own agency 
at Dallas, showed similar interest in 
Mr. Robinson’s project and he, too, 
agreed to take the subject up with 
Texas legislators. Likewise, I. J. Davis, 
agent at White River Junction, Vt., said 
he would be glad to contact Vermont’s 
Congressmen and Senators so as to 
stimulate interest in a good idea. 

These responses are typical of the re- 
action being received by Mr. Robinson 
from leading agents in the field and 
from them he has gained new inspira- 
tion and encouragement to continue his 
crusade, 


HARRIS ISSUES WARNING 
Insurance Commissioner Armand Har- 
ris of Minnesota has issued a warning 
to the public to beware of mail order 


W. G. ALPAUGH HONORED 





Inter-Ocean’s Agents to Establish Sales 
Records This Month for Their 
President; No Prizes Offered 


Agents of Inter-Ocean Insurance Co, 
of Cincinnati dedicated their September 
sales efforts to W. G. Alpaugh, presi- 
dent of the company. The campaign has 
been featured by a series of colorful 
sales bulletins with art work embodying 
the Western Round Up motif. 


Mr. Alpaugh, elected Inter-Ocean’s 
chief executive in 1946, had held the 
post of vice president and_ secretary 


since 1917. His insurance career started 
with Inter-Ocean in 1912, and for many 
years he has been prominently iden- 
tified with affairs of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference. A past 
president of that organization, he is 
currently a member of the executive 
committee of the Insurance Society of 

America and a vice president of the 
Insurance Federation of Ohio. 

While proper selling methods are 
being stressed throughout the Septem- 
ber campaign, the observance is not 
based on the contest idea. The company 
is offering no special awards or prizes, 
relying entirely on a voluntary desire 
of the field force to write as much 
new business as possible. Special em- 
phasis has been placed on the increased 
opportunity for extra service to the 
insuring public, because of the acquisi- 
tion of the new life department. Inter- 
Ocean entered the industrial life field 
a year ago and in January, 1948, began 
accepting ordinary life business from 
its agency organization. To date this 
year, and exclusive of life premiums, 
the company’s gross income is running 
about 20% ahead of 1947. 


NAMED MARYLAND DIRECTOR 
Robert S. King, president of the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., Cin- 





t- 





merce Committee. Expressing apprecia- George W. Carter, president of De- insurance carriers which are not li-  cinnati, has been elected a director of 
tion for the educational efforts already  troit Insurance Agency and one of the censed in the state. Maryland Casualty Co. 
é 7? 
“HOOSIER” It’s Easiest 
~---to Sell the BEST 


000.00 (A. & H.) in 1948. 


NEW | seueat 


WILLIAM “FORD 
Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
11 Commerce St 
Newark, N. J. 





The nickname applied to natives of Indiana suggests friendly, down- 
to-earth, Middle-West folks of the kind who started our company over 
40 years ago. We aim to deal with our agents and policyholders in a 
way that will reflect credit upon the name “Hoosier.” 
pany started in Indiana way back in 1907 now has assets of over 
$3,000,000.00; does business in ten states, and will write about $2,000,- 


You Have A Good Company If You Represent 
“THE HOOSIER" 


For a Contract in 


PORENEANHA 


EARL s. "FULLER 
127 S. Third St . 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY, Indianapolis 


The little com- 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Write 


W. H. HELMICK 
428 Empire Bidg. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





ACCIDENT 
Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
Disability 


SURGICAL 
Complete Schedule From $5 to $300 


PERFECTED PROTECTION 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Choice of Five Plans From $5.00 to $12.50 per day 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


HEALTH 
Two Years—No House Confinement 
Required 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 
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Travelers’ Currier & Ives Pictures Have 
Been on “Road Show” Since 1945 


AMERIGAN 4 OW! 


EOL EAD 





One of the Currier and Ives Winter Scenes 


When Nile J. Behncke, director of the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Public Museum, wrote 
letter to the publicity department of 
the Travelers back in 1944—he really 


started something. As a result of that 
letter, requesting the loan of some of 
the original paintings used by the 


Travelers in National Geographic Maga- 
zine advertisements, the Travelers is 
today circulating two exhibits of those 
pieces of art and three sets of original 


Currier and Ives prints used in its an- 
nual calendars. 
Publicity Manager C. W. Van Bey- 


num, who received the original request, 
turned it over to Assistant Manager 


E. E. Sterns who compiled the first set 
of geographic paintings and asked Mr. 
Behncke for shipping directions. The 


director lined up a four-stop circuit and 
in 1945, the paintings were exhibited at 
Racine, Oshkosh, Kenosha and Appleton. 
Mr. Sterns, impressed with the en- 
thusiastic response of the public, notified 
Travelers agents that the exhibit of 
twenty paintings was available and the 
deluge was on. The demand quickly re- 
sulted in another set of twenty more 
originals. Since 1945, the paintings have 
appeared in twenty-eight communities in 
thirteen states and have been viewed 
by over 500,000 people. 


Only the Beginning 


the beginning of 
the “road show” business for the 
Travelers. An agent in Buffalo, noting 
the success of the painting exhibit, 
wrote a letter suggesting an exhibit of 
Currier and Ives originals that had 
been reproduced in the calendars since 
1936. This request went from Mr. Van 


But 


this was only 


Beynum to Assistant Manager Colin 
Simkin who originated the calendar 
idea. 


An exhibit of twenty-two prints was 
lisplayed for the first time late in 1945, 
mly a short while after the paintings 
had begun to circulate, at the Buffalo 
Historical Society Museum and won in- 
stantaneous success. The agents were 
again notified and the request pile since 
that time has resulted in two more ex- 
hibits of forty-four more originals. Thus, 
the Currier and Ives prints have been 
seen in twenty-one cities and communi- 
ties in twelve states and bookings have 
been requested as far ahead as July, 
1950, during which time one set will 
visit Hawaii. 

The routing and scheduling of all the 
exhibits is charged to Austin R. Mc- 


chief clerk of the publicity depart- 
ment. Because the agents pay the ex- 
press charges to the next point of ex- 
hibition, McKee endeavors to schedule 
showings in the same sections of the 
country in order to avoid rerouting 
through the home office in Hartford. 
The prints are shipped in specially made 
boxes to take care of the various sizes. 

McKee points out that the two ex- 
hibits originally followed a_ sectional 
preference with the geographic paintings 
starting out in Wisconsin and_ then 
sticking pretty much to the Middle 
West. Their counterparts starting out 
in Buffalo have stayed in the East. 
However, in the next six months, the 
exhibits will cross as the Currier and 
Ives prints move towards the West 
Coast. 

Simkin Points to Revival of Fad 


Colin Simkin, a 
Currier and Ives, 


Kee, 


long-time devotee of 
credits both the cal- 
endar and the exhibits for the tre- 
mendous revival of the Currier and 
Ives fad since 1936 when the companies 
started distributing this type calendar. 
He points out that the market value of 
prints was doubled long before inflation 
set in. He takes particular pride in the 
companies’ collection which includes 
some medium folios, very scarce items, 
eagerly sought after by collectors and 
dealers alike. 

In addition to the art shops, Mr. Sim- 
kin points to the renewed popularity of 
the prints among professional interior 
decorators and with American house- 
Wives, as witness the tremendous num- 
ber of requests which pour in every 
year for the framing prints supplied by 
the Travelers. Even the largest art- 
dealing firms and interior decorating 
organizations credit Travelers with the 
revived fad. 

Keeping up with the demand from the 
agents is no mean job in itself, but 
every once in a while a last minute 
situation crops up which almost makes 
the Simkin-McKee duet wish that old 
N. Currier had been a blacksmith or a 
snake charmer or anything else besides 
his chosen profession. 

The original set of Currier and Ives 
prints was scheduled for a fiftieth anni- 
versary showing in Providence, R. L., 
and was to be shipped there from a 
small community outside New York 
City. However, late one afternoon, a 
call from Providence advised Mr. Sim- 


kin that only two boxes had arrived 
and that the exhibit must be ready for 
a premier at nine the next morning. 

A check of the express office showed 
that the three boxes had been delivered 
to the suburban New York community 
but that only two had been shipped on 
to Rhode Island. A call to the last ex- 
hibitor disclosed that he had received 
and displayed only two boxes of prints. 
Finally in desperation, Simkin and Mc- 
Kee piled into the latter’s car and drove 
110 miles from Hartford to the subur- 
ban express office. A short tour through 
a clutter of baggage resulted in the dis- 
covery of the third box, much to the 
relief of the local express agent. He 
had been wondering for three weeks 
about the box’s content and destination. 
The two loaded the box into the car 
and set out for Providence, arriving in 
time for the opening and to preserve 
the sanity of the agent-exhibitor who 
had the leading art critics and city offi- 


cials lined up for the anniversary pre- 
view. 

All the exhibits sent out are insured 
under a fine arts coverage. There has 
been no loss to date, probably due to 
the fact that the exhibits are packed 
in specially made boxes and to the 
agents’ pride in the exhibits which adds 
to their carefulness. 

McKee has an almost paternal interest 
in looking after the welfare of the 
Currier and Ives exhibits. When one 
shows up in the home office, all the 
prints are carefully inspected by Mc- 
Kee, who cleans them, rechecks the 
boxes and locks, gives them a pat and 
starts them on their way again. In a 
job of many and varied duties in-a busy 
publicity department, he aceon to 
keep up-to-date and even ahead on the 
showing of “my prints.” 


Indeed, that letter from Nile J. 
Behncke of Oshkosh really started 
something. 





Williams Medal Awarded To Harvey 


Julien H. Harvey, manager of the acci- 
dent prevention department of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
became the eighth person to receive the 
Arthur Williams Memorial Medal for 
“conspicuous service in the conservation 
of human life,” at the annual dinner of 
the American Musevm of Safety held at 
the Hotel Ambassador, New York City, 
September 16. 

The award is granted in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in the accident 
prevention field. in accordance with the 
will of the late Arthur Williams. 


the presentation at a 
dinner held in his honor, Mr. Harvey 
cited the strides that have been made 
during his more than thirty years’ asso- 
ciation with the organized safetv move- 
ment. He said, in part: “The trilogy of 
E’s—engineering, education and enforce- 
ment—has continued in use and is the 
fundamental background of all our work. 


In accepting 


Need Vigorous Action 


“Considering the application of these 
three factors in the field of street and 
highway safety, we depend on highway 
engineers to construct safe highways. 
In the field of enforcement, most cer- 
tainly we need more vigorous action, 
and it is my opinion that there is great 
need for the development of a strong 
public opinion to uphold the enforce- 
ment officials if we are to reap the full 
benefit of this phase of our over-all pro- 
gram.” 


Harvey emphasized: 
t is from the field of education that 
our greatest good must come. This 
means that year by year we must build 
attitudes out of which grow habits, and 
only insofar as we can do this, can we 
hope to reach the ultimate goal of a 
minimum number of deaths and injuries 
in our traffic problem.” 

Under the direction of Mr. Harvey, 
the accident prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies has been a pioneer in pro- 
moting driver education for high schools 
in all the forty-eight states. In this 
regard, Mr. Harvey said: “Some 6,000 
high schools in this country are carrying 
on work of this character today, and as 
this number increases, reports which 
come to us indicate that accidents in- 
volving teen-age drivers are decreasing 
proportionately.” 


Presented by Hecker 


The plaque accompanying the medal, 
which was presented by Guy C. Hecker, 
a member of the awards committee, 
reads as follows: “The American Museum 
of Safety presents the Arthur Williams 
Memorial Award to Julien H. Harvey for 
conspicuous service in the conservation 
of human life. Distinguished pioneer in 
the service of accident prevention, direc- 
tor of the first organized community 
safety program in this country, origina- 
tor of the fundamental concept of the 


In addition, Mr. 


a 





JULIEN H. HARVEY 


3 E’s—engineering, education and en- 
forcement, wise counselor to leaders in 
Government, business and industry, Doc- 
tor of Law, writer, lecturer and teacher, 
staunch advocate of safety education in 
our American schools, Julien H. Harvey, 
manager of the accident prevention de- 
partment of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, has pioneered in 
transposing sound principles of accident 
prevention into group action. His entire 
energies have been devoted to the wel- 
fare and security of others.” 


New York Office Leads in 
Diemand Trophy Contest 


The New York office of the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America, F. S. 
Vanderbilt and James R. Rooney, man- 
agers, is leading in the 1948 race for 
the John A. Diemand trophy. The trophy 
is awarded each year to the service 
office showing the best all-around record 
of excellence of operation, especially in 
relation to service to agents. 

C. S. Roberts, vice president of In- 
demnity, announces that figures for the 
first six months of this year show New 
York, which won the trophy for the 
first time last year, is running ahead of 
Detroit, H. Mowrey, manager, its 
nearest competitor. 





PITTSBURGH BUYERS ELECT 


W. F. Lund of the Gulf Oil Corp. has 
been elected president of the Insurance 
Buyers Association of Pittsburgh. Other 


officers are M. G. Miller, West Penn 
Power Co., vice president; W. T. Wells, 
Harrison Construction Co., secretary. 
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Medical Jurisprudence 
Courses Are Amplified 

NOW DIVIDED INTO 2 GROUPS 

Insurance Society of New York Makes 


Revisions; Drs. Brinkman and Swet- 
low Named Instructors 





The instruction in medical jurispru- 
dence offered by the School of Insur- 
ance of the Insurance Society of New 
York has been revised and amplified. 
Two subjects will be given, designated 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insurance 
Claims I and II, each running for two 
semesters, with classes meeting for two 
hours once a week. Admission to either 
class is by interview only. 


The basic course, Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insurance Claims I, will be 
given this year by Dr. John Brinkman. 


It will continue to be fundamentally the 
course the school has offered in the 
past, concerning itself chiefly with the 
broad principles of medical problems as 
involved in the adjustment of claims in 


both the compensation and _ casualty 
fields. 

The introductory sessions will be 
given over to instruction in medical 
terminology. Roots, suffixes and_ pre- 


fixes will be explained and defined, and 
the student taught how to recognize the 
meaning of any combination as used in 
medicine. The class will then go on 
to the study of elementary anatomy 
and physiology, and anatomical charts 
and the human skeleton will be used to 
aid the student in acquiring information. 
Much of the remaining portion of the 
course will deal with the study of 
trauma in its relation to fractures and 
the complications that follow from it. 


Dr. Swetlow to Conduct Course 


The new course—Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insurance Claims II]—will be 
conducted by Dr. George I. Swetlow. It 
will go into some of the matters in the 
first course in more detail, but will em- 
phasize the relationship of trauma and 
disease, especially in the case of occupa- 
tional disease. Toward the end of the 
second course, the psychiatric angle— 
which is becoming so important in 
claims settlements, and the question of 
psychoses and neuroses will be studied 
with a view to evaluating claims based 
on these matters. 

Registration for both of these courses 
is already fairly heavy, and any addi- 
tional enrollments will have to be made 
immediately to be accepted. 

The courses are approved by the Vet- 
erans Admintstration and can be taken 
under the GI Bill. 

Dr. Swetlow is well known in the field 
of medical jurisprudence in which he 
has been an active trial counsel since 
his graduation from law school. He has 
taugnt classes for the School of Insur- 
ance since 1946. He received his M.D. 
from the Long Island College Hospital 
Medical School in 1920 and his LL.B. 
from the Brooklyn Law School in 1930. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians in 1927. In 
his practice of law dealing with prob- 
lems of medicine, Dr. Swetlow special- 
izes in neurology and psychiatry. 

Dr. Brinkman was graduated from 
Jefferson Medical School with the de- 
gree of M.D. in 1919. As specialist in 
general surgery, he was elected a Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons in 
1931. He is attending surgeon at the 
Kings County Hospital and the Caledon- 
ian Hospital in Brooklyn. 


SIGNS BILL IN NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey banking measure, 
aftermath of the reported theft of $657,- 
000 from the Columbus Trust Co., New- 
ark, has been signed by Acting Governor 
Summerill. It requires that bonds of 
bank employes may not be canceled for 
any reason unless notice of intention to 
cancel is filed with the Department of 
Banking & Insurance of New Jersey. 





TO BE HOSTS TO 400 AT OMAHA 


Companion Companies to Dedicate New 
Addition to Home Office at October 
7-9 Agents’ Convention 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association and its companion company, 
United Benefit Life, will play host to 
400 top-ranking salesmen at an October 
7-9 convention to dedicate the newly 
finished addition to the Omaha home 
office of the companion companies. 

An eight-month sales contest to de- 
termine which of the companies’ 15,000 
field men rate in the upper 400 bracket 
was conducted by the companion com- 
panies, beginning in January, 1948, ac- 
cording to Dr. C. C. Criss, president of 
the companies. The 400 winners become 
members of the Builders Club and re- 
ceive all-expense trips to the three-day 
sales conference. 

The new addition to the Omaha home 
office provides two and a half times 
as much space as was available in the 
original building, completed in 1940. 
Nine stories high, it was built according 
to the architect’s original plans for 
long-range expansion of the home office. 
Its Kasota stone exterior, Dr. Criss 
points out, gives the new building per- 
fect harmony with the design and color 
of the section completed eight years 
ago. 

Speakers of outstanding ability in the 
insurance and public relations fields 
have been scheduled for the combina- 
tion sales conference and dedication. 


KEMPER CONDUCTS SESSIONS 


Presides Over Inter-American Council; 
Opposes Marshall Plan Approach to 
Latin American Problems 


James S. Kemper, board chairman of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and now 
treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, presided as president of the 
fourth plenary meeting of the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction at Chicago this week. 

Approximately 350 business men, in- 
cluding 150 from Latin American coun- 
tries, attended the sessions where the 
leading topic for discussion was the 
Marshall Plan approach to the problem 
of financing increased productivity and 
larger purchasing power in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


Mr. Kemper expressed opposition to 
the Marshall Plan approach to Latin 
American problems, saying that Marshall 
Plan solutions contemplate economic ar- 
rangements by Governments, touching 
trade, production, distribution, consump- 
tion and the employment of capital 
and “all of this moves us toward a 
planned world.” 


Mr. Kemper said he was not suggest- 
ing that the Marshall Plan is all bad 
but he believes that before wishing 
something similar for Latin America, the 
European pattern should be thoroughly 
explored. 
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Must Have Sales Ability to 
Survive Today, Eglof Says 





JOHN H. EGLOF 


John H. Eglof, supervisor of agency 
field service in the casualty-surety de- 
partment of the Travelers, made a hit 
as a speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents in St. Paul, his topic being 
“Building With Inspiration.” Mr. Eglof 
sounded a warning that while, at. the 
moment, the demand for certain kinds 
of irsurance is greater than the supply 
and agents necessarily must hide some 
coverages under the counter, “this 
situation presents elements of danger.” 

Stressing that the time is coming 
when it will require real sales ability 
to survive in the insurance business, Mr. 
Eglof pointed to the existing opportuni- 
ties today to use one’s selling talents in 
pushing such coverages as fidelity, bur- 
glary and accident insurance. 

The speaker advised agents to keep 
their accounts well balanced. The one 
who will-have trouble, he said, is the 
agent who writes an over-balanced ac- 
court in one or two lines. He_ pointed 
out the importance of an agency having 
permanency for the protection of its 
clients and suggested that the owner of 
a one-man agency take steps to see that 
when he is gone there is someone to 
carry en the business. This might be a 
son, a son-in-law, a daughter or some 
young man taken into the agency and 
trained to run it. 

“It is important to give your assureds 
the satisfaction that they have a perma- 


nent insurance connection,” Mr. Eglof 
said. He advised all local agents to 
carry business life insurance. This 


comes close to a “must” for the one- 
man agency and is almost as important 
for the partnership, he added. 

When an agency is sold after the 
death of the owner the proceeds in the 
average cases are too small to be of 
much help to his family, Mr. Eglof said. 


Phoenix-London’s Surety 


Ads Praised by M. L. Lewis 


The Phoenix-London Group has re- 
ceived numerous compliments on_ its 
insurance journal advertising this year 
which is featuring the fidelity and 
surety business. A recent letter from 
Martin W. Lewis, general manager of 
the Surety Association of America, has 
been particulraly pleasing. Mr. Lewis 
said: “I should like to congratulate the 
Phoenix-London Group for its timely ad- 
vertising of the fidelity and surety 
industry in the various trade papers. I 
think the ad crediting Theodore Roose- 
velt with the formation of the Surety 
Association of America is excellent. It is 
such advertising of an industry that is 
bound to be helpful to all concerned.” 

The Phoenix-London campaign has 
been handled through Parker-Allston 
Associates, Inc., New York insurance ad- 
vertising agency. 
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St. Clair Views New O. D. Problems 


Advocates Closing Compensation Policy Gaps in View of New 
Materials and Radio-Activity Exposure; Would Cover 
Non-compensable Diseases Contracted at Work 


In his paper, “New Occupational 
Disease Problems,” prepared for presen- 
tation before the round table on work- 
men’s compensation and employer’s 
jiability insurance law at the recent 
meeting of the Section of Insurance 
Law of the American Bar Association at 
Seattle, Ashley St. Clair, counsel, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., analyzed 
the hazards arising out of the new ma- 
terials now in use by medicine and in- 
dustry, and reached this conclusion: 


“T believe that, short of the destruc- 
tion caused by war, American private 
insurance has the capacity and the 
ability to provide protection against the 
accidental losses which result from all 
the activities of our people and can pro- 
vide that protection and the services 
which go with it better and at less cost 
than the Federal Government can do it.” 


Mr. St. Clair advocated two steps to 
close what he called the two gaps in 
the present compensation policy; exten- 
sion of coverage to include non-com- 
pensable diseases contracted in the 
course of employment and coverage for 
an employe whose last injurious exposure 
to a disease occurs during the policy 
period but whose disability therefrom 
is delayed for several years after ex- 


piration of the policy. 
Raise Legal Questions 


Because some of the diseases which 
result from the use of new materials 
and from exposure to radio-activity may 
not become evident until long after 
exposure ceases, said Mr. St. Clair, they 
raise legal and coverage questions of 
prime concern to every attorney han- 
dling compensation problems. Before 1930, 
he said, few underwriters and few in- 
surance counsel regarded the over-all! oc- 
cupational disease exposure as serious 
but since that time it has become one 
of their chief concerns. 

Outlining the purposes and functions 
of compensation insurance, he said that 
forty-eight states (including Mississippi 
where the compensation law will become 
effective January 1, 1949); Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, have compen- 
sation laws, while Federal laws protect 
workers of business concerns subject to 
Federal law, with the exception of rail- 
ways and ship operators. Of these fifty- 
two compensation laws, only nine pro- 
vide no explicit occupational disease pro- 
tection. In at least two of these nine 
states, he said, it is probable that oc- 
cupational disease legislation will be 
passed at 1949 legislative sessions. 

“The trend,” said Mr. St. Clair, “is 
toward giving the American worker com- 
plete compensation protection against 
the hazards of occupational disease, but 
a considerable amount of work remains 
to be done. Only in a few jurisdictions 
does a worker have occupational disease 
protection which is theoretically com- 


plete. 
Workers Face Risk 


“In many states some workers still 
face the risk of suffering disabling in- 
juries from diseases for which they can- 
not recover compensation,” he said. “In 
other states a worker loses his right 
to compensation for those few occupa- 
tional diseases which do not become 
evident until his right to file claim is 
barred by the lapse of time.” 

Expressing the opinion that the ex- 
tent to which the compensation system 
fails fully to protect the American work- 
er against occupation disease hazards 
is a weakness, slight though it may be, 
is a matter of concern to every employer 
and to every insurance carrier, Mr. St. 
Clair said: 

“A number of states still allow an em- 


ploye to maintain a common law action 
against his employer for a _ non-con- 
pensable disease caused by the latter’s 
negligence. There is a_ considerable 
volume of such litigation in a number of 
states. A substantial proportion of these 
cases involve questions of coverage. 


“Tf the employer in such a case learns 
only after claim is made or suit brought 
against him that his policy covers only 
injuries caused by accident, or that 
his One (b) disease coverage is limited 
to cases in which incapacity occurs 
within twelve months after expiration 
of the applicable policy, he is under- 
standably irked at his insurance carrier 
and, what is more important, at the 
whole compensation system. 


“He is even more irritated if, under a 
policy carrying an ‘inclusion of occu- 
pational disease’ endorsement, his carrier 
disclaims coverage for an employe’s suit 
seeking damages for tuberculosis al- 
legedly caused by his negligence, with 


the explanation that tuberculosis is not 
an occupational disease. 


Cause Public Good Will Loss 


“Do not disclaimers of coverage in 
such cases cause the insurance business 
a loss of public good will wholly out of 
proportion to the amount of money in- 
volved? Should the private insurance 
carriers now offer the American em- 
ployer a compensation policy which gives 
him complete protection against loss by 
reason of injuries suffered or diseases 
contracted by any of his employes? 

“Under such a plan, if in any case 
where the employer did not wish to 
pay the cost of complete protection or 
if the insurer did not wish to sell com- 
plete protection, the coverage not de- 
sired could be endorsed off the policy. 
With compensation policies so written, 
would not disputes with policyholders 
about coverage in the (b) cases disappear 
almost altogether? Would not the in- 
surance business be giving its customers 
better service?” 

Mr. St. Clair said that in 1946 com- 
pensation insurance premiums paid pri- 
vate carriers for their United States 
business totaled almost $600,000,000—a 
tremendous business now principally 
carried on by private insurance carriers. 
He continued: 


Should Distinguish Private Ownership 


“One of the features which should 
distinguish private ownership from Gov- 
ernment ownership is enterprise, a will- 
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ingness to take risks, to offer the pub- 
lic new or improved goods or services. 
We should keep that thought in mind 
as we ponder the question of the extent 
of the coverage private carriers should 
now offer American business men in 
their workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policies. 

“Several recent developments in the 
occupational disease field at once empha- 
size the need for broadening the pro- 
tection of workers by compensation laws 
and the reasons why American industry 
needs and will seek broader protection 
from its insurance carriers.” 

Mr. St. Clair illustrated his point with 
three developments. The first was dis- 
covery that long exposure to chromium 
in certain forms causes lung cancer. He 
said that a year or two ago one of the 
large producers of chromates became 
concerned about the high incidence of 
lung cancer among its employes and re- 
tained Dr. Willard Machle of New York 
City to make an investigation, which 
ultimately included all companies in the 
United States engaged in the manufac 
ture of chromates. Dr. Machle was as- 
sisted in his study by Dr. Frederick 
Gregorius and by doctors from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which 
carried group life policies on several 
chromate plants 


Time of Exposure Varies 


This study revealed that the time of 
exposure before onset of lung cancer 
varies from a few to as many as forty 
years and the average exposure is 
fifteen years. The material available did 
not permit a study of what happened 
to persons who left the chromate in 
dustry, therefore the figures given may 
be taken as minimal, hence to indicate 
strongly that the extraction of chromates 
form ore carries a lung cancer hazard 

“It is certain,” said Mr. St. Clair, 
“that in the years to come the statistics 
prepared from the experience of com- 
panies carrying group life and disability 
insurance will disclose other, now un- 
suspected, occupational diseases. Does it 
not follow that on many an. industrial 
risk the group life carrier, the group 
disability carrier and the compensation 
carrier can, and should, work out a 
cooperative research program, with 
benefit not only to themselves but to the 
industry and to its workers?” 

Mr. St. Clair’s second illustration was 
respiratory ailments resulting from ex- 
posure to certain beryllium compounds 
In spite of considerable research, the 
exact cause and mechanics of beryllium 
poisoning remain obscure, he said, but 
it seems established that one of its many 


compounds is the offending agent and 
the onset of the disease may be de- 
layed as long as five years after ex- 
posure ceases. Because of the increas- 


ingly wide use of beryllium in industry, 
he observed, the subject is of prime im- 
portance. 

Atomic Energy Use 


The third illustration was the disease 
dangers inherent in the increasing use 
of radioactive isotopes in industry and 
medicine and in the prospective use of 
atomic energy for industrial power. With 
that development, he said, “will come 
disease and injury hazards we do not 
yet appreciate.” Most radiation injuries 
he said, are not apparent until long after 
exposure and sometimes disability does 
not result or acute symptoms develop 
until months and even years after ex- 
posure to the offending agent ceases. 

“Until every compensation law in the 
United States gives workers complete 
disease protection,” Mr. St. Clair said, 
“the American employer will face in 
many jurisdictions the hazards of com- 
mon law suits by employes who suffer 
from non-compensable diseases. It is 
likely—I might even say certain—that 
the average employer would like to buy 
a compensation policy which gives him 
complete protection against loss by 
reason of his liability to his employes 
who suffer work injuries or diseases.” 

Mr. St. Clair said every company now 
in its compensation policies gives much 
broader coverage than formerly but 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Faulkner Advises Claim Men to Take 


Steps in Fight Against Collectivism 


E. |. Faulkner, president of the Wood- 
men Accident of Lincoln, Neb., in his ad- 
dress, “Personal Insurance—Midstream,” 
on September 21 in Wernersville, Pa., 
before the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the International Claim Association, 
issued a sharp warning to guard against 
the trend toward collectivism, pointing 
out that even the most rugged individual 
cannot be blind to the sharp increase in 
the number of people who are inclined to 
some degree of collectivism or who are 
contributing unwittingly to the spread 
of that philosophy. He stressed the fact 
that only sound thought followed by 
united, determined action will arrest the 
creeping paralysis of collectivism in the 
insurance industry. 

Said Mr. Faulkner, “We who are en- 
trusted with executive and administrative 
authority must bear the responsibility 
for waging the campaign that will pre- 
serve the American system.” 

Mr. Faulkner then proceeded to offer 
a series of suggestions calculated to roll 
back the threat of collectivism. He rec- 
ommended : 

Nine Specific Suggestions 


“1. Support and foster good state su- 
pervisory personnel who are genuinely 
interested in a continuation of real pri- 
vate enterprise in the insurance field. 

“2. Self-regulation in the industry 
through support of public authorities 
in the elimination of the occasional ‘bad 
actor.’ 

“3. Establish the principle of reci- 
procity among the several states in the 
acceptance and approval of policy forms. 

“4. The withdrawal of accident and 
health insurance from the casualty cate- 
gory and merging it with life insurance 
and designating it as ‘personal insur- 
ance.’ 

“5. Cooperation between the insurance 
industry and all voluntary types of risk- 
bearers that seek to provide security 
within the framework of the free enter- 
prise system, such as the Blue Cross or- 
ganization and others. 

“6. Have the industry take the initi- 
ative in advocating a constructive pub- 
lic health program. 

“7. Study and research to improve the 
quality of protection and to reduce the 
cost of insurance 

“8. Proper training and promotion of 
management personnel, plus sound in- 
doctrination of employes through a well- 
rounded educational program on _ the 
merits of private insurance. 

“9. Proper identification of personal 
insurance with the free enterprise sys- 
tem at the time of every important 
transaction with the policyholder, partic- 
ularly when writing the insurance and 
more particularly at the time when the 
beneficiary receives the benefits of the 
insurance.” 


Urges Reciprocity Among States 


Mr. Faulkner's audiencé, composed of 
leading life and A.°& H: company claim 
executives, was particularly interested 
in his proposal (No. 3) that the entire 
personal insurance industry “should ex- 
ercise its influence to establish the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity among the several 
states inthe acceptance and approval of 
policy forms.” Said the speaker in de- 
veloping this point: 

“Not only in A.'& H. insurance where 
the situation is notoriously bad, but in 


the life field as well, the industry is 
burdened unnecessarily by vexatious and 
costly minor differences from state to 
state in what is required or prohibited 
in the policy form. Standard provisions 
laws have been on the statute books of 


E. J. FAULKNER 


most states for many years. Although 
conceived as a means of bringing about 
uniformity in the non-competitive or op- 
erating provisions of the contract, incon- 
sequential variations have arisen among 
the states and are perpetuated by the 
requirement of verbatim reproduction of 
the statutory language. The confusion 
is further confounded by the divergent 
and changing interpretations placed upon 
the statutes by the Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

“It seems vain to hope that a high de- 
gree of uniformity consistent with the 
flex:bility that the industry must have 
to develop new forms will ever be 
achieved by passing policy provision laws 
unless those laws likewise establish the 
principle of reciprocity among the states 
in policy form approval. In other mat- 
ters, most states accord full recognition 
to the executive, administrative, and ju- 
dicial actions of other state governments. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Burford Talks on Claims 
At Los Angeles Meeting 


At the opening fall meeting of the 
Los Angeles A. & H. Underwriters As- 
sociation, L. G. Burford, manager, acci- 
dent and health claims department, Con- 
tinental Casualty Cos., on the Pacific 
Coast, discussed the present claim situa- 
tion. He declared that the common com- 
plaint about claims not being paid arises 
largely from the fact that the few 
claims which are either contested or are 
not paid receive wide publicity. On the 
other jiand, the multitude of claims that 
are paid to satisfied policyholders or 
beneficiaries are never mentioned, either 
publicly or otherwise. 


Mr. Burford said that companies 
would rather pay claims than contest 
them. He blamed producers for much 


of the difficulty over accident and health 
claims. He said that in settling claims 
all the facts in the case should be 
known; then common sense should be 
used in making the adjustments. He 
maintained that companies are increas- 
ing the liberality of their underwriting 
and of their claim settlements. 

Mr. Burford further stated that the 
claims man is hired by the companies 
to pay claims, not to contest them. He 
also held that the claims man of today is 
a salesman type, and that the claims de- 
partment is a service department of the 
company. Underwriting and claims de- 
partments of a company should work 
together. 

President Walter E. Mast announced 
October 27 as the next meeting date. 
Guest of honor will be E. F. Gregory, 
president of the National Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters. 
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Margaret Haskell Named 
Women’s Vice Chairman 


MARGARET HASKELL 


Josephine Meskill, Loyalty Group, 
Newark, president, New Jersey Women’s 
Accident & Health Association and 


chairman, office women’s division, Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, announces the appoint- 
ment of Margaret Haskell, accident and 
health underwriter in the Chicago office 
of the Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Co., as vice chairman of the national 
division. 

Miss Haskell was respoiisible for or- 
ganization of the Chicago Women’s Ac- 
cident & Health Association, served as 
its first president and is now a member 
of its executive committee. 


Gist’s A. & H. snail 


Brooks Gist, high-ranking life produc- 
tion leader and tops in commercial acci- 
dent and health production with Pacific 
Mutual Life, wrote and paid for 338 
cases in the first six months of this 
year. He is a member of Charlton G. 
Standeford’s General Agency, working 
in and around his home community, Tu- 
lare, Calif., agricultural center in the 
rich San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Gist builds his business on the 
philosophy that every eligible man, 
woman and child he meets is a live, ac- 
tive prospect with a need for some cov- 
erage in his rate book. 


U. S. Life Joins Bureau of 


A. & H. Underwriters 


The United States Life of New York 
was elected a member company of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers on September 16. This was by 
unanimous action of the governing com- 
mittee of the bureau. 
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Collectivism Fight 
(Continued from Page 38) 


It is not inconceivable that a continua- 
f the present petty differences 
1 to Federal action to remove 
the free flow of interstate 


tion of 
migh leac 
q barrier to 
commerce. 
“Our industry believes overwhelmingly 
in state regulation. We can take a long 
sten toward making it function better 
promoting the extension of interstate 


by : : 
the approval of policy 


reciprocity to 
forms.’ 
Lend Helping Hand to Voluntary Groups 


Mr. Faulkner’s plea that the industry 
lend a helping hand to all voluntary 
types of risk-bearer within the free en- 
terprise system (Point No. 5) also at- 
tracted attention. Outlining his thinking 
on this point, the speaker said: 


“Recently some new forms of private 
carrier have been launched, some with 
considerable success. The spectacular 
growth of the Blue Cross organization, 
for instance, is well known. In many 
states medical care plans are being set up 
under the aegis of the medical societies. 
Even though these groups may compete 
with our industry is it not good citizen- 
ship as well as good common sense to 
help them succeed ? Should we not give 
them the benefit of our experience while 
pointing out the wisdom of maintaining 
adequate premiums and reserves, secur- 
ing the safeguard of proper public super- 
vision and paying equitable taxes ?. Our 
industry thrives on clean and keen com- 
petition. It has nothing to fear from any 
voluntary plan except its failure. Work- 
ing together we can do a better job of 
protecting the public faster.” 


Avoid Smug or Static Attiude 


Further along in his address Mr. 
Faulkner urged that personal insurance 
avoid “a smug or Static attitude about its 
methods and procedures.” He pointed 
out: “In many of our operations we 
have already profited by study and re- 
search but there can be no letup in our 
effort to improve the quality of protec- 
tion offered or to reduce the cost of 
insurance. We have been attacked some 
times on the ground that our costs of 
distribution are too high. Even though 
the industry does not suffer by compar- 
ison on this score, there is much still to 
be learned from market analysis, and 
about the selection, training and supervi- 
sion of our field forces. 


“Our underwriting techniques have 
been censured occasionally as too selec- 
tive. Though group insurance provides 
a way of protecting the individually un- 
insurable risk there is still room for 
progress in underwriting the impaired 
applicant. It has been said aptly that 
‘the product which we sell is security 
and peace of mind and the quality of 
our product is inferior unless it pro- 
vides those values.’ Continuing research 
spurred by free competition and un- 
hampered by required standard policy 
forms is the surest guarantee that per- 
sonal insurance will not stagnate.” 

Finally, the speaker said in closing: 
“We must realize that the sands of 
time run for the management of our 
companies just as for our insured. As 
personal insurance has matured it has 
become more complex. The operation 
of our companies requires the service 
of many specialists each highly pro- 
ficient in his particular field. But it 
requires something more—personnel par- 
ticularly trained to assume the responsi- 
bilities of top management. The years 
ahead will demand a high caliber of in- 
surance statesmanship from the leaders 
of the industry. We cannot leave their 
training and promotion to chance. As 
loath as we all are to give up power 
and authority we can develop and condi- 
tion our successors only by giving them 
a chance ‘to carry the ball.’ 

“Today personal insurance is mid- 
Stream. Where it will be five years 
from now will depend primarily upon 
our own capability for cooperation and 
enlightened vigorous action in casting 
out the collectivistic contamination.” 


Dr. Filson Stresses Teamwork 
In Claim, Medical Depts. 


Dr. R. M. Filson, associate medical di- 
rector of the Travelers, in an address 
at the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association in Wernersville, 
Pa., Sept. 21, emphasized the impor- 
tance of cooperation and consultation 
between the medical and claim depart- 
ments in proper disposition of claims. 

In this connection Dr. Filson pointed 
out that since in both the underwriting 
of new business and the administration 
of claims it is necessary to deal with 
records presenting pictures of all types 
and degrees of human impairments, it 
necessarily follows that some of these 


will run beyond the proper understand- 
ing of even the most thoroughly trained 
or experienced underwriter or claim ad- 
ministrator, and assistance in their in- 
terpretation and evaluation must be ob- 
tained from medical sources. 

He then proceeded to discuss the spe- 
cific fields related to claim departments 
in which contributions from members of 
the medical department can be employed 
advantageously, under the following in- 
dividual headings: 

1. Field of instruction, in which the 
body structure and functions are ex- 
plained. 

2. The medical department and the 
claim, wherein medical interpretation of 
the proofs is evaluated. 

3. The medical department and the 


attending physician, wherein the method 
of securing the requisite information 
from the claimant’s attending physician 
is discussed. 

4. The medical department and the 
medical examiner, wherein the problem 
of employing a proper examiner to make 
an examination of the claimant is dis- 
cussed, 

5. The litigated claim and the medi- 
cal department’s contribution in this 
field, wherein the doctor’s part in assist- 
ing the attorney in the preparation and 
trial of a case in litigation is discussed. 

In conclusion, Dr. Filson pointed out 
that continued cooperation between the 
medical and claim departments would 
be mutually beneficial. 


MAY WE HELP YOU WITH YOUR 


GROUP DISABILITY PLANS? 


MORE AND MORE business organizations are becoming mindful of the im- 


portance of Group Disability Insurance for their employees as an integral part 


of their ever-increasing efforts to maintain sound employee relations programs. 


Agents and brokers know the many benefits inherent in such insurance 


protection. Recent legislation in an Eastern State emphasizes the importance of 


what these agents and brokers are doing in making such insurance available 


to business. 


In making your plans for selling Group Disability Insurance please re- 


member that the entire facilities of this organization are always at your dis- 


posal. Call on us for any aid you may require in continuing this commendable 


work. We offer you prompt and courteous service. 


MINNER AND BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


Manager, Metropolitan Department 


AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


80 John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


189 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Successful Selling of A. & H. Ins. 
Within Easy Reach of All Producers 


PART II 


By Jutrus L. ULLMAN 
Executive Vice President, W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. 
New York City 
In Part I of his article, which appeared in our September 10 issue, Mr, Ullman 
recommended an accident and sickness program which would give security to the average 


wage earner in case of injury or accident. In the following the author sets up a program 
for consideration which adds to the primary coverage such hospitalization protection for 


the rest of the family as his finances will permit. He also discusses A. ‘ 
‘white collar class.’ Recommendations are as follows: 


‘ 


suitable for the family man in the 


For his wife: 
$5 a day payable for as long as 
thirty days any one hospitali- 
zation and $2.50 for ninety 
days additional or a total of 


$18.00 120 days for one hospitaliza- 
per tion whether due to accident 
year or illness. 


$20 additional for operating room, 
anesthesia or ambulance for 
any one experience. 

$50 for maternity. 


For his child: 
$4 a day payable for as long as 
thirty days any one hospitali- 
zation and $2 a day for nine- 
ty days additional or a total 
of 120 days for any one hos- 
per pitalization whether due to 
accident or illness. 
$16 additional for operating room, 
anesthesia or ambulance for 
any one experience. 
$5,000 for all medical, surgical ex- 
pense due to any one claim 
for infantile paralysis. 


Thus, we have shown that we can give 
individual security on a “made to fit” 
basis for the average wage earner if he 
is insurable and is willing to meet the 
premium payments. He may decide on 
whatever level of benefits his budget 
will permit but, of course, in no event 
will we insure more than 80% of his 


earned income or exceed $200 a month 
of benefit regardless. We do not be- 
lieve that anyone seeking to provide 
security for himself and family could 
justify neglecting this bulwark against 
financial stress as it might lead to trag- 
edy in the event of a disabling injury 
or illness. Surely when the individual 
has thus fortified himself he is assured 
of sufficient self-help to protect him or 
his loved ones from being reduced to 
the level of indigence, thus becoming a 
burden on the community. 


Protection for the “White Collar” Risk 


For the family man in the so-called 
white collar class a broader protection 
is recommended. He is likely to have 
steadier, more secure employment on an 
all year-round basis than the wage 
earner. His habits are different. He will 
maintain a larger educational program 
for his family and general living require- 
ments may be on a higher level al- 
though he may earn only slightly more 
than the wage earner. He, too, is cov- 
ered under an employe group plan of 
low level non-occupational disability 
coverage. 

Here we must strive to provide an in- 
come on a more adequate level of his 
earnings payable when he is laid up by 
accidental injury or illness whether oc- 
cupational or not. This group of pros- 
pects, because experience has demon- 
strated they produce lower loss ratios 
than the former, may be covered on 
plans which extend benefits beyond those 
offered to the labor group. It must be 
remembered that regardless of the de- 
sire to provide adequate protection for 
everyone, all plans must be safeguarded 


& H. protection 


by careful selection and proper rate for- 
mulae so that the strength of the com- 
pany behind the guarantee is not weak- 
ened. 

The security and fulfillment of obliga- 
tions to all classes of policyholders is of 
paramount importance. Thus it is not a 
matter of mere choice or whim that 


these advantages are offered the white 


part hee company writing all 
onds through agents from coast to 














American Motorists Insurance Company, organized in 1926, is a 


was $13,524,876, and as of December 31, assets were $17,693,293, and 
surplus to policyholders was $2,500,000. In 1947, dividends (unabsorbed 
premium refunds) of $1,771,952 were paid to policyholders. 


risks, but rather the result of 
years of experience and conservative 
operation. Some day when the spread 
of risk is achieved on a much broader 
base among the labor group, it may de- 
velop that they, too, can be given even 
broader benefits than they now enjoy. 

We have now demonstrated as an ex- 
ample the “made to fit” coverages avail- 
able for two types of wage earners rep- 
resenting average “heads of families.” 
We have shown how he can avoid the 
financial embarrassment himself or even 
better how the expense of illness emer- 
gency will not have to be financed by 
“out of pocket” funds. We also em- 
phasize that in no event do we squeeze 
the wage earner by a top-heavy luxury 
plan. Rather we keep the cost of the 
benefits for himself and his family under 
the level of one month’s salary. Re- 
member, however, that to accomplish 
this we have to maintain the plan on a 
selective basis. Thus this income se- 
curity is available only to insurable male 
risks. Those in the uninsurable group 
have to depend on the social welfare 
level of benefit plans such as workmen’s 
compensation or employe group insur- 
ance. 

Therefore, our principal market is the 
millions of insurable individuals to whom 
we can recommend custom-tailored pro- 


collar 





forms of casualty insurance and 
coast. Its premium income in 1947 








AmICo has 80 service offices and 








hundreds of claim representatives 
countrywide. As a division of Kemper Insurance, which serves over a 
million policyholders, AMICO, through its agents, affords the facilities 
of one of the largest, strongest, and most complete general insurance 
organizations in the world. 








James S. Kemper, Chairman 


H. G. Kemper, President 


Chicago (40) 








Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 


Lancaster, Pa 


Vhe Finest in AEH Insurance Since 1910 





grams of income security insurance for 
which they can afford to pay. However 
we must not neglect a substantial sec. 
tion of our population which might be 
self-sufficient with a plan of social wel- 
fare employe insurance, compensation or 
veteran’s social medical benefits and thus 
will find itself inadequately provided for 
when an accident or illness emergency 
occurs. 

If a plan of adequate benefits can be 
devised to provide “cheap” cost security 
for those who are uninsurable, we are 
for it but we unhesitatingly emphasize 
that attainment of any such goal is far 
in the future. 

What about the interim? Have we a 
job to do for the average man? We cer- 
tainly have it and it involves our thor- 
ough understanding of such voluntary 
privately financed insurance plans such 
as the lifetime plans we have outlined. 

How to Proceed—The Interview 

Having gained a working knowledge 
of the facilities available through lead- 
ing insurance companies for wage earn- 
ers at different wage and occupational 
levels we proceed to the interview. 

You discuss with your prospect his 
job, salary, advancement possibilities, 
cash reserve, savings plans and last, but 
not least, the size of his family. You 
no doubt will determine promptly with 
his agreement that he will require a 
minimum of $100 a month on one of the 
available modern plans. Remember when 
you are discussing this program you are 
discussing primary protection—first per- 
son insurance—replacement of his per- 
sonal income—a guarantee that he will 
not have to snend all of his “out of pocket 
funds” when a family’s emergency arises. 
You cannot overemphasize the wisdom 
for his buying this first line of defense 
against impoverishing himself and family 
when he is flat on his back and can do 
nothing about it. You owe it to him to 
give this service and to yourself to take 
this opportunity to improve your income 
by selling this popular form of needed 
coverage. This is public service insur- 
ance. 

As to vour procedure in carrying the 
A. & H. message to prosnects and 
clients. why not trv this simple but 
workable approach: Take any five occu- 
pations in which you have general in- 
surance clients or contacts, place under 
each group the names of five persons 
in each of these classes. This will give 
you twenty-five prospects. Thus sup- 
plied with names, then set down age, 
knowledge of their families, rehearse 
the plan best suited to each group and 
then proceed to tell the story to your 
clients. It is even better to group the 
names in a single job group. This will 
make it easier to concentrate on one 
plan that is best suited to fit a single 
group of prospects in one sales effort 

This method eliminates the need of 
memorizing various classifications and 
rate levels. Furthermore, it has been 
successfully used and has proven prof- 
itable. Give it a try! 





Some Sales Pointers 

Honesty, industry and prospects are all 
the necessary equipment you need in 
order to sell A. & H., plus a working 
knowledge of the underlying policy for 
any plan you choose to sponsor. Don't 
improvise liberal interpretations of pol- 
icy benefits—tell the truth. Each plan 
gives a good full measure of value based 
on the premium involved—state the cov- 
erage fairly—no apologies are necessary. 
Correctly outline the coverage with 
proper emphasis on its advantages and 
limitations—such as saying that “this is 
a low cost policy, it covers all accidental 
injury, on or off the job and all sickness 
but for one year of disability if due to 
accidental injury, or for six months if 
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confined indoors due to illness, dis- 
ability, etc.” Thus you allow your pros- 
pect an opportunity to express himself. 
He will tell you soon enough if it is 
what he wants or needs. You will then 
be in a better position to either sell him 
a better plan or justify his acceptance 
of the proposed plan. 

It is a proven fact that a consider- 
able volume of A. & H. business is writ- 
ten on the recommendation of satisfied 
Hundreds of insurable wage 


clients. 

earners in your sphere of influence are 
available. You must focus your attention 
on them and then proceed along the pre- 
scribed ! lines and sell them. The “open 
sesame” of this business is see ’em, tell 
‘em, sell ’em. No other formula is 


proven better. : 

You will, no doubt, run into those 
who will raise strong objections to buy- 
ing, notwithstz inding all of the strong 
arguments you will muster in behalf of 
this insurance. To help you prepare for 
such experience we have itemized as 
follows some of the more frequently met 


objections and the successful type of 
honest answers that are used to bring 
the prospect back to thinking affirma- 
tively of your recommendations: study 


and use them to meet the objections. 
Questions and Answers 
1. I can’t afford tt. 
Ans. (A) Can you afford $1,000 or $100 
for emergency accident expense or the 


continuous loss of income due to dis- 
ability ? : 
(B) Then how will you meet your 


needs, when you are laid up by perni- 
cious anaemia or a fractured skull? 

(C) Can you afford a nervous break- 
down, pernicious anaemia, fractured 
skull or a spinal injury, easier? 

2. I have all the insurance I want. 

Ans. (A) Most people do—but not as 
much as they need. This is especially 
so in income insurance. You do need 
income, don’t you? 

(B) Why? Do you actually know that 
it is all you'll require? What will you 
need ? 

(C) But do you have as much as you 
need to keep yourself and family sup- 
plied with what they want? 

3. I want to talk it over with my wife. 

Ans. (A) A good idea because she will 
have to manage on a reduced income 
with mounting expense when you are 
laid up. 

(B) Most of my substantial clients 
have done so. Their wives helped them 
to say “yes,” because the wife knows 
the job of getting along without reg- 
ular income, 

(C) Why not? This is really to help 
her when you are laid up and can’t go 
to work. 

4. I fear inflation. Will not take on 
any new commitments now. 

Ans. (A) So do we all—but remember 
whatever fluctuation in our currency we 
guarantee payment in a volume of dol- 
lars not equities. If those dollars buy 
nothing, what else would be worthwhile ? 

(B) This is not an irrevocable com- 
mitment. Each year you have a chance 
to review your program. 

(C) Can you avoid the commitments 
a crippling injury or protracted illness 
will impose on you? They will be worse 
in inflation. Insure now! 

5. I will think it over. 

_ Ans. (A) Why? What is wrong with 
it? Cost? Benefits? Company ? 

(B) Well then, wi'l vou write 
this app that you like it but will wait 
until you think it over? 

(C) You will, but remember you can- 
not benefit from the protection while 
lying on your back, thinking it over. 


Pcros 


Professional in Georgia 


Professional Insurance Corp., Jackson- 
ville. Fla., has been authorized to en- 
gage in the accident and health and 
life business in Georgia. 


Organized in 1936, the company is 


now Florida’s oldest and largest acci- 
dent and health company. It entered 
the life field last year. C. E. Waller, 


its president, is vice president of the 


Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 


ADDRESS A. & H. MEETINGS 





Gregory, Knight, Walker, Breidenbaugh, 
and Jones Speak Before Local Asso- 
ciations in Several Cities 

As local associations of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters begin their autumn schedules 
for meetings and sales congresses, the 
national officers of the org: inization are 
forming their plans to attend many of 
these sessions 

Already attended by 
Gregory, Chairman of the 
Knight and Second Vice President D. 
S. Walker was the Disability Insurance 
Joint scence meeting on September 
9 in Chicag Here representatives of 
the Metienak Association and of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference discussed plans for mutual co- 
opere ition on many spheres of activity of 
interest to both groups. 

© f: Breidenbaugh, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association, was a 
featured speaker at a sales seminar in 
Port Elgin, Ontario, Canada, on Sep- 
tember 8-10. The sales meeting was 
conducted under the leadership of Earl 
Putnam, president of the Canada 
Health & Accident Assurance Corp. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh will also make an 
address in a sales meeting on October 
1 conducted by the Philadelphia Accident 
& Health Associ ation. The subject of 
his address will be: “The Sales Power in 
Public Relations.” 

During the month of 
Breidenbaugh will visit the Kansas City 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters on the 8th, and on the 9th 
will address an agents’ meeting in 
Omaha on the occasion of Mutual Bene- 
fit’s home office dedication. 

October 6th, Mr. Gregory and Wesley 
J. A. Jones, assistant executive secretary 
of the National Association, will lead 
off on a trip throughout the northwest 
and west at a meeting with the Spokane 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. Then they will visit local 
iations in Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., 
Portland, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


President E. F. 
Board G. H. 


October Mr. 


assoc 


MORRISON’S NEW POST 

American Surety Group has appointed 
George M. Morrison as assistant mana- 
ger of its casualty claim department. A 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Fordham Law School, Mr. 
Morrison entered the employ of Ameri- 
can Surety Group in 1933. 





PUBLISHES SURVEY RESULTS 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Finds 
19,000,000 Insured for A. & H., 20,000,- 
000 Against Hospital Expense 


Insurance companies and fraternal soci- 
eties in the United States are insuring 
nearly 19,000,000 persons against loss of 
income caused by sickness or accident, 
as disclosed in a survey made by the 
Insurance numeri of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

In addition, nearly 20,000,000 persons 
are insured against hospital expense; 
nearly 15,000,000 against surgical expense, 
and 1,900,000 against medical expense. 

These figures are presented in a sum- 
mary of the survey by A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
manager of the Insurance Department of 
the chamber, as pray pn in the August- 
September issue of American Economic 
Security, the chamber’s magazine dealing 
with social security matters. 

This is the third annual study made by 
the chamber’s Insurance Department of 
the amount of protection against loss of 
income caused by sickness or accident 
carried in private insurance companies. 
The figures do not include many mil- 
lions of persons protected through other 
means, including employe plans, mutual 
benefit associations, Blue Cross and af- 
filiated plans, union plans and other 
kinds of voluntary coverage. 


A. & H. Benefits Broadened 
By Union Mutual Life 


The addition of a lifetime accident 
rider and increased hospital benefits and 
retention limits on its non-cancellable 
sickness and accident series of policies 
has been announced by the Union Mu- 
tual Life, Portland, Me. 

The lifetime accident rider 
added to new or existing 
Hospital benefits may now be 
up to $8 per day. New maximum re- 
tention limits now amount to $275 
monthly on the short term contract and 
$250 on the long term contract. 





may be 
contracts. 
written 


DISCUSS SARDINE BONDS 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of Southern California at its Septem- 
ber meeeting at Los Angeles had up for 
discussion the new $5,000 sardine pack- 
ers’ bonds required by the United States 
Government to guarantee that the packer 
will comply with the regulations as to 
the size of sardines to be processed. 
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Capotosto, Miss Rothmund, 


Celebrate Anniversaries 
Sal J. Capotosto, manager of the con- 
tract bond department of the New 
York branch of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co. and Adeline V. Roth- 
mund of the statistical department of 
the New York office of the company, 
both celebrated their twenty-fifth anni- 
versaries with the company this month. 
Mr. Capotosto, who majored in busi- 
ness administration at New York Uni- 
versity, has had several positions with 
the bonding department, progressing 
from junior and senior underwriter to 
his present position. Miss Rothmund, 
who attended Heffley Institute, Brook- 
lyn, was with the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters for three and a 
half years before joining the company. 


WASH. AUTO RATES REVISED 

The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters has inaugurated its nation- 
wide automobile liability rate revision in 
the state of Washington. Private pas- 
senger rates are increased on the aver- 
age of 1% for bodily injury and 16.6% 
for property damage. For commercial 
cars, the BI rate increase averages 14% 
and PD rates, 10.8%. The new classifi- 
cation of private cars operated bv per- 
sons under 25 years of age was 
introduced. 
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est in Che dei Can YOU Qualify? 

Are you ready for an appointment as General Agent for this Company? 
‘ ; . 4 Your city may be one of the dozens where our expansion program 

Joe Gi s quite a letter recently, replete with : , : 
~ ae “eins otek” humor which will eventually find a place provides an excellent opportunity. The requirements are a good pro- 
Ne wake «ee in this department. If he will send us duction record, a good reputation, ambition, and the ability to build a 
4nd blames his brother. about eight more brief items, we’ll run strong, aggressive agency. Our portfolio includes a wide range of 
:  * se them all in one issue and then he can practical, streamlined Accident, Health, Hospitalization and Life 


tell his family how hard he worked 


ele (e artling item which will ap- : ; . 
Here’s a startling it being a Guest Conductor while ye editor 


peal to those who_ sleep with their 


mouths open, and will also ae, the relaxed. PNAS 

i rpers Attentic lers have 

linotypers. Our Attention Caller: \ ; 

altel $0 our attention the fact that in Wesley (H. O. Business Consultant 


Kemalpasa, Turkey, surgeons recently of Provident Mutual) Gad is telling the 
removed from the stomach of one Arsan_ story of the chap who, pointing to a 
Tekkanat, a foot-long snake that had plane | streaking across the sky, Says : 
slipped in as he slept with his mouth That's a re plane up there.” His 
open. Moral: If you sleep with the friend says: “Gosh, how can you tell 


orifice open, get some protective screen- from this far away?” 

ing for the face to avoid lurking am- * * * 

phibians. As the sailor said who had spent two 
* * * years at the Great Lakes Naval Station, 


Charles H. (Joyce & Co., Inc., Chi- “Long time no sea.” That was what we 
cago) Burras writes: “You ask if my Pasties of when a letter came in from 
post card from the Edgewater Beach Henry H. (former publicity wizard of 
Yacht Club is an invitation. It certainly John Hancock Life) Putnam, otherwise 
is, and for the next 29th of February.” known as “Old Powder Put.” He states 
O. K., Charles, that’s a date! he noted the drama notes in The East- 

x * * ern Underwriter recently about the 

Our old chum, Leonard (head of his North Conway Theatre and writes this 


own Ti imes Square Agency) Jacobs sends rhyme: nev 
us a “Daffy-nition”: “A kiss is nothing Pete and Chris, the Merv Lane twins, 


tedded We vero.” Played alternate parts in a play that 
: * x wins, 

New Hamp-Sheer Silliness: (Last yf Nina, the sister, did another 
issue until next year). In the North role se 
yaaelies Reporter, we find these cheer- And they all made good in “the show 
ing items: “Mrs. Arthur B——— has they stole.” 
been staying at Bickford Lodge while “Powder Put” winds up with the in- 
her husband is at Memorial Hospital. teresting news that -he will soon be 
This week, Mrs. Daniel P——— of Ken- moving to Los Angeles, Calif., where 
nett Street and Mrs. Frank C—— of with him, “Life will begin at eighty.” 
Albany are receiving treatments there All our good wishes go to this youngster, 





and Melbert I- — noble grand of and we are sure, those of countless 

Swift River Lodge, I.0.0.F., is passing other readers of this publication. 

his second week at the hospital. —MERVIN L. LANE 
John C has a new bicycle. Mr. & si ie ap) eae 





policies, backed by 40 years’ service to policyowners. If you can qualify 
and want to know more about a direct Home Office connection, write to 


Federal Life & Casualty Co., Detroit 2, Mich. 


MARYLAND WRITES BIG BONDS CT. Easterby Co. Has Made 
































Issues Pisstricineninn and Payment Bonds : : : 
Each in Amount of $6,883,922 Big Strides in N. J. Field 
on Pittsburgh Tunnel Charles T. Easterby Co., Inc. of New- 


M See Se ‘ye Senne ark, N, J. which will mark its fifth anni- 
erase haa ve 5 Mone ae pase versary in that state early in 1949, has 
pertormance and payment bonds, each made an outstanding production record 


Py — r & 2 io 4 e a » 

in the amount of $6,883,922, guarantee under the management of James M. 
ing the completion of a contract for the Grundy. Its premium volume so far this 
Squirrel Hill Vehicular Tunnel, in Pitts- year (writing only workmen’s compen- 
burgh. sation and public liability lines) has 


These two bonds are said to be prob- progressed at the rate of $1,000,000 for 
ably the next-to-largest ever signed by the year. In 1947 nearly $700,000 in pre- 


a single surety company. The largest "ums were written. 


bond ever written by a single surety, This agency, which serves as general 
likewise issued by Maryland Casualty, agents for the Coal Operators Casualty 
covered the construction of the Depart. for the state of New Jersey, got under 
ment of Commerce Building, Washing- way April 1, 1944 in a modest office in 
ton, D. C., in 1929. The bond signed at Newark. James M. Grundy was selected 
that time was for $7,000,000. as its manager by Charles T. Easterby 


he ie : of Philadelphia, owner of the agency, 
: While signing the bonds for the bec: ause of his wide knowledge of work- 
Squirrel Hill project as sole surety, men’s compensation and public liability 
Maryland Castialty, has reinsured in insurance, Prior to joining the Easterby 
various amounts with fourteen other organization in 1939 he had served as 
companies, Philadelphia manager of the State 
Workmen’s Insurance Fund in Penn- 


Contractor for the Squirrel Hill Tun- : 
sylvania. 


nel is B. Perini & Sons, Inc., Framing- 


ham, Mass. Associated with this firm on Starting from scratch in Newark and 
the contract are several other nationally with only one employe, Mr. Grundy to- 
known contractors. day maintains a staff of fourteen girls 


and a good-sized office in the Raymond 








Mrs. Milton H called on a relative 
in town yesterday. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
G called on her uncle, James F 
on Sunday. Mr. Elmer Y of Boston 
was a guest last week of Mrs. Lillian 
E (Ho, hum, what a life.) 
x * x 

Our friend Charles C. (London Life 

of London, Canada) Johnson sent us 

















Closing Gaps 
(Continued from Page 37) 


there are two gaps in the coverage: cov- 
erage given by the extension endorse- 
ment is restricted to the employer’s 
liability for occupational disease: the 
time limitation of the extension endorse- 
ment to twelve months after the ex- 
piration of the applicable policy. 


Should Remove Restriction 


As to the first gap, Mr. St. Clair 
asked: “Should the companies now re- 
move that minor restriction and offer a 
policy giving an employer protection 
against all types of disease, occupational 
or non-occupational, contracted by his 






Commerce Building, Newark. The com- 
ing year will mark his tenth anniversary 
of association with Charles T. Easterby. 





/ i PRINTS NEW SURETY BOOKLET 


Surety Association of America Distrib- 
\ utes “The Public Official and 
- / 





His Surety Bond” 


The increasing responsibility of public 
officials, their liability for faithful per- 


ae 


formance of duty, and the nature and 
purpose of the surety bond which they 
furnish for the protection of the public, 
are outlined in a booklet just published 
by the Surety Association of America. 

Under the title “The Public Official 
and His Surety Bond” the booklet dis- 
cusses the public officer’s obligations, his 
liability under his bond and his oath of 
office, and the added protection he may 
secure against the hazards inherent in 
his office. 


The technique of public administration, 
notes the booklet, is becoming increas- 
ingly more complex and the responsi- 
bilities and liabilities of public officers 
more exacting. This is a natural conse- 
quence of the rapid expansion of the na- 





























“singe hayganns a gs ig ae tional economy, with the functions of 
rg A ead oa woe hee hs F a ain AFTER DANIEL BOONE Government increasing in direct propor- 
ence to the second gap, he asked 11 the tion to the power of the public to finance 


restriction should not be removed so 


that the policy will cover the employer's began blazing trails 


liability to the employe whose last in- 


them. 
The foreword to the booklet was writ- 


jurious ; ten by Miner B. Phillipps, executive di- 
ee ee eee PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY was founded 1993, rector of the Municipal Finance Officers 


during a policy period, but whose dis 


Association of the United States and 


ability therefrom is delayed for several We're twenty-five years of age in (948 -- old enough fo know Canada, who emphasizes that while the 


years after expiration of the policy. 


surety bond which the public officer fur- 


Mr. St. Clair said the companies are what it's all about and young enough to try new WayS o nishes as a prerequisite to assumption of 


giving serious consideration to closing 
the two gaps in the protection given 
employers and in so doing, they must 
determine the additional hazard which 
they would assume and the additional 
premium which must be collected to pay 





office is designed primarily to protect the 
public and the public funds, it is also a 
practical aid to the officer himself in 
faithfully discharging his duties. 

“Every public officer,” adds Mr. Phil- 
lipps, “particularly those newly elected or 





those losses; with the collective ex- ii PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY appointed, should be familiar with’ his 


perience of the last twenty years and 
with the knowledge now ava‘lable of the 


risk of injuries to workers from radia- HOME OFFICE : LOS ANGELES 
~ asl 


tion and other obscure hazards, the 
evaluation of that risk is a difficult but 





Victor Montgomery, President surety bond and the manner in ‘which 


it protects the public body whic h he has 
been called upon to serve.’ 

The booklet is being distributed chief- 
ly to public officials and to students of 


not an insuperable task. Branch Office Service from Coast to Coast. public administration. 


Sept 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


w 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


wv 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 
Ww 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Of MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 


Ww 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 
“ 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


w 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1874 
* 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1909 


A 
Ww 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS - KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 





























FIDELITY 
BLANKET 
BONDS 


Easy to Sell... They Cover: 
ANY KIND OF PROPERTY 


Lost Through 
ANY DISHONEST ACT 
of 
ANY EMPLOYEE 


at 


ANY LOCATION 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


x oy 
“f 


SLAM Mi 














